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INTRODUCTION TO THOMIST POLITICS! 


“PLATO by a goodlye similitude declareth,’’ said Sir 
Thomas More, ‘‘why wise men refraine to medle in the 
common wealthe. For when they see the people swarme 
into the streets, and daily wet to the skinne with rayne, and 
yet cannot persuade them to goe out of the rayne and to take 
their houses; knowynge wel, that if they should goe out to 
them they shoulde nothinge prevail, nor wynne ought by it, 
but with them be wette also in the rayne, they do kepe them 
selfes within their houses, being content that they be saffe 
themselves, seinge they cannot remedye the follye of the 
people.’’ And so, Plato adds, the wise man ‘“‘is well content 
if he can in any way live his life here untainted . . . , and, 
when the time for his release arrives, take his departure 
amid bright hopes with cheerfulness and serenity.’’ To-day, 
in the countries where it is still possible, more or less, to 
speak one’s mind, the trouble is this: that while there is 
surely no ground on which angels are less likely to be ready 
to tread than the floors of parliaments and chancellories, we 
for our part are all constrained to rush in, driven no doubt 
by some kind of epileptic irresponsibility, congenital in 
human nature; and the upshot is a sort of incessant crossing 
of the floor of the house of commons; for finding ourselves in 
violent disagreement with one side we rush incontinent over 
to the other, where a similar process has been taking place. 
This means, in practice, that if one manages to convince a 
friend on Monday of the shortcomings of marxist com- 
munism, one runs every risk of finding him on Tuesday 
sporting the swastika or executing the passo romano. This 
puts the would-be philosopher in an awkward position. 
Aristotle’s doctrine of the golden mean has been derided on 





1 A paper read to the Aquinas Society, Leicester, on March 21st, 1938. 
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the score of parsimony; which means of course that it has 
been completely misunderstood. It has nothing to do with 
any spinsterish admonition to avoid going too far. The 
whole point of it is that it is not a niggardly compromise but 
a synthesis ex alto. We are faced to-day, in the Church, 
with the spectacle of multitudes of people allying themselves 
more or less with one or other extreme; it is surely time that 
this rot should stop. But it will not stop until we are clear 
about the Christian synthesis. 

We cannot begin to ask what the state should do or not 
do unless we first know how it came to be and what it is for. 
The various answers given to these questions may be re- 
duced to three: two extremes and a mean. With the mean 
we shall have to deal later; the extremes hold: the one, that 
the state is the result of the free agreement of individuals, 
that its sanctions derive solely from that agreement, and 
that its purpose is exclusively to safeguard the interests of 
the individuals; the other, that the state is prior logically 
to the individuals, either because it exists of divine right, 
or because it is the whole, the thing, of which individual 
citizens are merely the parts, as cells of a physical organism, 
and that its purpose is therefore its own evolution, to the 
service of which the individual citizens are to be exclusively 
devoted. 

To see how these types of theory came to be formulated, 
it is necessary to recall the evolution of thought which took 
place at the time of the Reformation. Until then, the sub- 
ordination of politics and economics to theology had been 
taken, at least in theory, as axiomatic. But it was not long 
before a dichotomy became established in fact and justified 
in theory. Luther taught that to externalize religion meant 
to degrade it; calvinism, in spite of Calvin’s own doctrine of 
the omnicompetent Church, developed along individualistic 
lines, and in its puritan form taught the sanctity of good 
business; Catholic morals were soon to be immersed in 
internecine struggles between tutiorists and probabilists, and 
were unequal to the task of coping with new developments in 
science and worldly affairs. The physical sciences threw off 
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INTRODUCTION TO THOMIST POLITICS 


the yoke of dualist metaphysics; the wave of scientific dis- 
covery led to developments which left scholasticism high and 
very dry in its strongholds; and it was this atmosphere of 
autonomy and materialism which the philosophers of the 
new age imbibed. Hence, in the sphere of political 
philosophy, though there was material continuity, there was 
a new spirit, a new underlying metaphysic. This is obvious 
in Hobbes, who, though unhappily for the tidiness of things 
he does not fit neatly into either of the two types mentioned 
above, is at the head of a long tradition of political theory 
which developed in ways antagonistic to his own preposses- 
sions but owed a great deal to his assumptions. Hobbes 
adapted the theory of a social contract, itself as old as 
Epicurus, to his own needs: the primitive state of nature is 
nasty, brutish and short, and men in it are ih danger of 
their lives; they agree therefore to resign their rights into the 
hands of the sovereign; henceforward all the laws of nature, 
all duties and rights, are such only because the sovereign 
has decreed that they shall be so. Thus totalitarianism is first 
expounded in England. Hobbes twisted his theory into con- 
formity with the doctrine of divine right; Locke, whose un- 
easy Office it was to whitewash and justify the achieved ex- 
ploits of whiggery, changed it round so as to propound the 
theory of the joint-stock-company state, as Tawney put it, 
“in which the liabilities of the share-holders are strictly 
limited’: the absolutism of the sovereign gives way to the 
absolutism of the individual. Rousseau, for his part, react- 
ing against jansenist pessimism, and viewing the state of 
nature in terms of the garden of Eden—he was, as somebody 
has put it, a firm believer in his own immaculate conception 
—evolved his mystical theory of political pantheism, centred 
in the myth of the general will (which has suspicious 
analogies with the averroist universal active intellect), and 
used the contract theory to prove that the individual, se 
donnant a tous, ne se donne a personne, a view of things 
which not unnaturally led to his becoming the father of both 
absolutist and libertarian theories of politics—to say nothing 
of the French romantics. We in this country, though the 
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contract theory was de-bunked by Hume, and later 
theorizing pursued a different path, have inherited much of 
its spirit. Its principle of non-interference, in alliance with 
the laissez-faire atmosphere of classical economics, produced 
the liberal-individualist tradition in which we to a great 
extent live and put our faith, to such an extent indeed that 
the considerable encroachments upon individual liberty 
which have been made in more recent times have had to be 
carried through sub rosa and in the warm effulgence pro- 
duced by a stirring enunciation of democratic principles. 
And it is the liberal-individualist theory which, by way of 
whiggery, has left us partly at least in the hands of an 
oligarchic plutocracy which is largely responsible both for 
the evils under which we labour and for the flight from 
democracy which we are witnessing to-day on every hand. 

If James II had not been overthrown, as Disraeli re- 
marked in Sybil, (and ‘‘the English people had no part in 
his overthrow’’), we ‘‘might have been saved the triple 
blessings of Venetian politics, Dutch finance, and French 
wars’’; and later in the same book he speaks of ‘‘that 
monstrous conception which even patrician Rome in its 
most ruthless period never equalled, the mortgaging of the 
industry of the country to enrich and to protect property,”’ 
i.e., capital, ‘‘an act which is now bringing its retributive 
consequences on a degraded and alienated population.’’ It 
is important to remember that liberal-individualism may, 
and probably will, involve the abrogation of sovereignty 
into the hands of money, partly because of its importance in 
assessing the sound elements in theories opposed to individ- 
ualism, and more fundamentally because of its importance 
in the whole question of function in political society, from 
which the thomist theory begins. 

In direct opposition to the bulk of the contract theories 
and their descendants stand the absolutist theories with the 
birth of which, in their modern form, the name of Hegel 
is connected. To-day the hegelian theory is of importance 
mainly because Marx turned it inside out and elaborated the 
theory with which we are familiar: the dialectic of thesis 
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and antithesis and synthesis is preserved, but explained in 
terms of material instead of ideal evolution—in a deeper 
sense it is in this respect the turning inside out of the Chris- 
tion philosophy of history, for the temporal process is seen 
as the evolution not of a created logos into ultimate con- 
formity with the divine, but of the precise opposite of logos, 
matter, in conformity with its own blind force. But whether 
ideal or material dialectic, the place of the individual is the 
same: every man is equally a cog in the system, without 
rights because without any end other than that of the system 
itself. It is worth noticing that the inability to fit Hobbes 
into either type of theory is here most apparent. For in one 
way there is a very close likeness between the communist 
state and the hobbesian Leviathan: the same explanation 
of reality, of the process of cosmic becoming, in terms of 
“matter of motion’’; the same absolutism, the same in- 
divisible and infallible sovereign, the same worship of force, 
the same refusal to admit the existence of claims other than 
the strictly material advancement of the State. In fact, 
however, the contract theories evolved along different lines; 
for indeed, the contract itself, being admittedly no more 
than a juridical fiction, is relatively unimportant; and the 
contrast between opposing theories is best expressed in terms 
of the function which they assign to the State. 

The formulation of this contrast is simple enough. The 
State as such is, of course, in the marxist scheme, expected 
simply to hasten the process towards the classless society by 
liquidating all but one of the classes, after which achieve- 
ment it should wither away, its usefulness at an end. 
Political theory, in any case, regards rather the collectivity 
which should then emerge; and here its functions need no 
elaborating: the production of endless material wealth for 
the formation of a material paradise in which each receives 
according to his needs, having worked according to his 
capacities; to the end that, not the individual primarily, but 
the collectivity, may arrive at the materialist millenium. 
The opposite school is not patient of such simple definition. 
At times it has advocated mere negative non-interference; 
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Bosanquet expressed its function in terms of the hindering 
of hindrances to the good life of the individual; Maclver 
gives it a double function: the positive one of forming and 
sustaining the social order within which man can work out 
his own fulfilment, and the negative one of respecting per- 
sonality, from which follow as conclusions that the State 
should not seek to control opinion; that that living culture 
which is the expression of the spirit of a people is outside 
State competence; and that the State may concern itself with 
associations such as family and Church only in so far as 
they have a political bearing. There is thus, within the 
liberalist or democratic camp a sufficient latitude; but the 
point for the moment is that it is the individual who is of 
first importance, and that the State’s whole function is ex- 
pressed exclusively in serving the individual. 

From these ideas ought to follow a clear-cut distinction 
as to centralization and autonomy. That this is not the case 
is due to the fact, already mentioned, that the liberal state 
has in point of fact succeeded in encroaching upon individ- 
ual liberty. For logically the individualist regime ought 
to be that in which the fullest measure of autonomy is 
assured to the individual and to the small group; and that 
this is not so would seem to be largely the consequence of 
the abrogation of sovereignty into the control of money, to 
whose nefarious purposes centralization is of course essen- 
tial, for monopoly means centralization. 

A similar difficulty confronts us on the subject of forms of 
government. The contract theory, employed as for the most 
part it was in the service of the individual, was naturally all 
out for democracy; yet the most cursory glance at, let us 
say, the effects of the Reform Bill, the present powers of the 
Cabinet, the relation between money and democratic 
government, should be sufficient to disquiet anyone liable 
to think of our regime as pure democracy. And on the other 
hand, of course, Stalin, who by rights other than divine 
should be the inevitable personification of the people, who 
for their part should follow blindly where he leads, lamen- 
tably queers the spectator’s pitch by carrying out an 
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election, however farcical it may in fact have been. What 
is more important than these difficulties of fact, however, is 
the theoretical problem. The government of all by all is of 
course as chimerical in politics as it is in economics; the 
sovereignty must be vested, somehow, in somebody; the 
problem is how andin whom. And the logical contrast must 
then surely be between parliamentarianism on the one hand 
and some form of dictatorship on the other. True, Spengler 
held that as we had passed, like all other cultures, from 
god-emperors to monarcho-feudalism and thence to 
oligarchy (parliamentary or bourgeois-feudalism), so we 
should pass through a period of caesarism before plunging 
into the final collapse; and there are signs that this conten- 
tion is not as wide of the mark as it seemed when it was 
made; but if it is to be verified, this only megns that the 
absolutist theory will have conquered the individualist; and 
that lugubrious moment in our evolution will matter little 
once we have reached the final collapse. 

To turn now to the remaining theory, which, like Hobbes, 
is not wholly in either camp, at least in its origins and 
intentions. The confusion arises from the fact that the 
fascist and nazi regimes sprang, as Mein Kampf and 
Mussolini’s autobiography sufficiently show, from reaction 
to both Communism and liberalist individualism viewed as 
being a single ethos; while they have themselves evolved 
on the lines of totalitarianism and force. This means that, 
while from their point of view, and in the light of their 
genesis, they stand on one side facing the communist and 
liberalist theories in juxtaposition on the other; looked at 
in what appears to be one at least of their essentials now, 
they stand with Communism and opposed to Liberalism. 
In other words, if we are not to strain facts for the sake of 
achieving neatness in theorizing, these systems must be re- 
garded as a mixture of the two opposing types of theory 
hitherto considered. 

Two distinct elements, then, are present in the fascist 
theories. There is first the antagonism to the money power, 
and to Liberalism (the regime which does nothing to curb 
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the money power). This element has found expression in 
the theory of the corporate state in Italy, and in the state 
control of finance in the Reich. Secondly, the fascist 
method is the method of violence: the fascist view of the 
state is totalitarian, and this, it would seem, necessarily 
implies, and is therefore the cause of, violence. It is impor- 
tant to distinguish these two elements, even though they be 
in fact inseparable in these regimes, because a Christian 
conception of the state will necessarily involve the one and 
equally necessarily exclude the other. 

But now, from the point of view of the function assigned 
to the state, the fascist regimes will clearly belong rather 
to the absolutist than to the liberal theories; and there, while 
not forgetting their dual character, we may for the moment 
leave them. 

Before turning to the thomist conception of the state, 
there are two other points which must be mentioned. First, 
there is the question of international relations. Here it is 
as well to leave Russia out of count; for it would seem that 
its international activity is twofold: as one of the Powers it 
tends to be aligned with the democracies and against the 
dictators; as the centre of international Communism it has 
another role, it would seem, vis-a-vis the democracies; and 
into the labyrinthine ways of the Communist International 
we cannot here venture. For the rest, the absolutist states 
take their stand on a forthright nationalism which looks to 
economic autonomy as its goal, to the grave inconvenience 
of those who hold that the world is naturally and super- 
naturally destined to be, and materially is in fact already, 
a unity; while on the other hand the democracies, clinging 
to some extent to the theory of international economic 
freedom, lay themselves open to the charge of playing into 
the hands of international finance, which is regarded by its 
opponents as the enemy of all nations alike. There is here 
an apparent impasse, which must be overcome if the world 
is to survive; so that the importance of this problem cannot 
be overestimated. 

The second point to be noticed is this: that in both camps 
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hitherto considered there is one important common factor. 
They are both the heritage in different ways of the post- 
Reformation mentality: they are, in other words, the in- 
heritors of the postulate with which modern science began, 
and with which modern philosophy so quickly came into 
alignment: the divorce of religion from mundane affairs, 
and the consequent competence of human reason and science 
to think things out for themselves, and arrange the material 
of life in terms of material benefit, without reference to any 
higher criterion. 

For the elements of the thomist theory we must turn first 
to Aristotle. Man is by nature a social animal, because by 
nature he is not self-sufficient in the business of living; 
political society, therefore, began as a necessary condition 
of life, and continued as a necessary conditiom of the good 
life, and its purpose is thus the most comprehensive good of 
its members, who, having the possession of private property 
(without which concord and friendship are impossible) yet 
hold the use of it in common, and, giving each his own 
particular contribution to the common good, receive from 
the community the necessary material conditions for the 
supreme purpose of life, the contemplation of truth. 

On this basis St. Thomas began his theory. He had of 
course to incorporate the Aristotelean principles into a larger 
synthesis: the earthly destiny of man is ultimately deter- 
mined by reference to his eternal destiny. While, then, for 
him as for Aristotle, economics is subordinate to politics, 
the pursuit of wealth controlled by reference to the greater 
ends of society, for St. Thomas the whole political structure 
is dependent on theology. This does not mean mere parti- 
sanship in the struggle between Pope and Emperor, as 
Pollock tried to make out; nor does it mean the civilisation 
sacrale of which the Holy Roman Empire was in theory the 
expression. But it does mean that economic and political 
expediency are to be ruled by the ethical absolutes which 
theology teaches; and it means moreover, since the 
hobbesian pessimism is by anticipation denied, that the 
primary end of society is not negative defence of life and 
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property but positive promotion of the good life. It means 
something more. It is of the essence of the thomist theory 
of man that the individual is not only not self-sufficient in 
the business of living, whether on the physical or the 
spiritual plane, but also that his perfection, no matter what 
his way of life, is always essentially in self-transcendence. 
He can find happiness, as it is his destiny to do, only by 
serving something other and greater than himself: ultimately 
God, and mediately the many secondary ends which are his 
path to God—family, friends, ideals, and the common good 
of political society. Immediately then he is seen to stand 
in a double relation to the society of which he is a member: 
society is for the individual, the individual is for society. 
On final analysis, as the present Pope has emphasized, 
society is for man, and not vice versa; but he warns us that 
this is not to be understood in the sense of liberalist 
individualism, ‘‘but only in the sense that by means of an 
organic union with society and by mutual collaboration the 
attainment of earthly happiness is placed within the reach of 
all.’’ For, while society is the means of making the in- 
dividual happy, the individual in fact achieves happiness 
only in so far as he aims at the happiness of others. It 
follows, then, if we turn to the next point, the limits of state 
action, that first of all there are areas of life with which the 
state, as a purely mundane power, can have no competence 
to deal: all the areas in which a man is concerned directly 
with God and with spiritual values. In this sense we may 
agree with Maclver, that the state’s business is to respect 
personality, and that it cannot interfere with family, Church, 
culture, opinion, except in so far as these overlap with 
politics—hence the necessity of concordats; but we must go 
further, and demand, if we are speaking of the ideal, that it 
should positively accept the higher ruling of theology in 
regard to the relation of policy to ultimates, and that it 
should actively foster, rather than negatively not interfere 
with, the perfect exercise of these personal rights. But now, 
when we have thus marked out the limits of its competence, 
the relation of individual to society remains a changing one. 
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The individual is bound to work for the common good; but 
the common good is one thing in time of tranquillity and 
concord, and another in times of crisis. The duty of the 
individual towards the state will make greater or less de- 
mands upon him as the good of all is endangered or pros- 
perous; yet however the application of principle vary, the 
principle itself remains firm: that the individual finds his 
happiness in working for the common good in the things that 
concern temporal well-being. If we are thinking of the 
nation, this last statement will have to be modified, as we 
shall see; but we may leave it for the moment in order to 
add a rider. For if we think of human society not in terms 
of political activity in the strictly mundane sense, but as the 
society of individuals with eternal destinies, then we must 
enlarge the idea of service of the common good. For just 
as the worship, and the growth of virtue, of husband and 
wife are, in the Christian scheme, not the worship and the 
growth of two individuals merely but of one entity, the 
family; so the worship and growth of the whole of human 
society are, ideally, the worship and growth of a unity, the 
Body of Christ; and this means a much deeper conception 
of the individual’s duties to society. 

What of the thomist view of the form of government? 
St. Thomas agrees with Aristotle that all like and uphold 
an order in which they have played a part. There is more 
than a merely pragmatic realism in this. Because the social 
sciences are not physical sciences, because there is no such 
thing as the homo politicus any more than there is such a 
thing as Adam Smith’s homo ceconomicus, because in other 
words man is a person with free-will, we cannot acquiesce in 
a system of government which gives him no say at all in 
matters which so closely affect his happiness and destiny. 
Itis worth noting that the contract theory, though denied in 
so far as it purports to offer a full explanation of the origin 
of the state, is incorporated in part in the thomist view, 
since, while the existence of political society and therefore 
of sovereignty is held to be of natural law, the fact that the 
sovereignty is vested in this or that form of government is 
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often held to be the result of a pactum saltem implicitum, 
an at least implicit contract. This is to be understood as a 
logical rather than a temporal priority; the actual historical 
origins of a state are usually obscure, and often will not 
bear investigation: they are in any case irrelevant. What 
follows from this view as a statement of logical analysis of 
rights is that the citizen has, first, the right to regard his 
citizenship as an exercise of his freedom; secondly, there- 
fore, the right to play some part, according to his powers, 
in the governing of his country; and thirdly, it may be 
added, has the duty of serving the common good in this 
way as in others. The operative words are here, surely, 
‘according to his powers.’’ An irresponsible electorate, 
party politics, equality of function, class legislation, these 
things are not deducible from the natural law. Still less is 
the chimera of government of all by all. Functional repre- 
sentation is what seems to be pointed to, perhaps parallel, 
as in Portugal, with a national assembly; St. Thomas for his 
part holds that monarchy is indicated, since unless the power 
is in the hands of one there will be no unity; that this 
monarchy should be checked, however; that working under 
it there should be an aristocracy (which is not necessarily 
hereditary); and that the democratic element should be 
present by way of the facilities given to the citizen to ex- 
press his views and to elect his representatives. We may 
add to this Disraeli’s dictum that if we wish to avoid class 
legislation the only way is to entrust the power to one who 
stands outside all class interests. There is of course no fool- 
proof recipe for government, for men are men, from which- 
ever side of Suez they may come; and moreover politics, in 
any case, like ethics, is not an exact science, and the appli- 
cation of principle necessarily differs in different times and 
places and cultures. But in general, some such theory as 
this seems to give most hope of avoiding the evils of both 
dictatorships and individualisms, while at the same time 
synthetizing their advantages: for the principle of authority, 
necessary to unity, is both guaranteed and checked, the 
principle of individual autonomy is made intelligent by 
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interpretation in terms of function and, in particular, on the 
one hand, class warfare is avoided not by chimerical 
attempts at a classless society but by ensuring co-operation 
between classes; and on the other, this co-operation itself 
is made possible by the control of finance, for, as Dawson 
has pointed out, it is when men are regarded in liberal- 
democratic terms of absolute equality, and society viewed 
simply as an aggregate of identical units, that the individual 
is in fact left at the mercy of economic forces. 

This brings us to the question of autonomy and centrali- 
zation. In the first place, Thomism stands, by reason of its 
principles, for local autonomy in politics as it stands for 
small ownership in economics, but in harmony with race or 
culture factors on the one hand and the growth of the world’s 
material and economic unity on the other. Mere definitely, 
it will be for the local autonomy of the village or town or 
district in affairs of local interest and where centralized con- 
trol is not absolutely necessary for the primary interests of 
the society as a whole; it will be for self-determination of 
larger groups where race or culture mark them off as 
autonomous units. On the other hand, the citizen is, in the 
thomist view, a citizen not only of his home town and his 
fatherland but of the world; and the hard facts of material 
development make this view more than an idealist vision. 
We have reached the stage at which unless we have some 
measure of world-centralization we shall perish. 

Now the issue between nationalism and internationalism 
often presents itself in terms of a dilemma: either inter- 
nationalism which means the victory of international 
finance, or nationalism which means jealousies, conflict, 
wars. This dilemma is reflected in Catholic writers and 
publicists; for some, regarding finance as the villain of the 
piece, are inclined to pin their allegiance forthwith to 
nationalism, while others with the law of international unity 
and justice foremost in their minds, offer no solution to the 
difficulties and dangers which nationalism sets out to 
counter. There is, in fact, surely, no dilemma, for there is 
a third possibility. Just as it is possible to control finance 
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within the nation without either abrogating the rights of the 
person or concentrating power in a regime of tyranny, so it 
is possible in the world as a whole to have internationalism 
without cosmopolitanism, to control finance for the common 
good of the world as a whole. Hence the necessity of a 
universal League, or something approximating to it. 

We may now attempt to summarize the thomist position 
in the light of the theories previously discussed. There are 


five points to be noted: 

(1) where individualism asserts personality to the neglect of 
individual duties, and absolutism asserts the concept of the com- 
mon good to the neglect of personal rights, Thomism stands for 
the rights of the person, but holds that these rights are fulfilled 
only through service of the common good; 

(2) where liberal democracy asserts individual autonomy at 
the expense of authority legislating for the common good, and 
absolutism elevates authority to the extinction of personal free- 
dom, Thomism withdraws some areas of life altogether from the 
secular power, lays the secular power itself under obedience to 
theological principles, demands de-centralization of control in 
some matters and adequate representation of opinion in the rest, 
but safeguards unity and control of class interests by the mon- 
archical principle; 

(3) where individualism gives the State the exclusively nega- 
tive role of non-interference and so plays into the hands of the 
money power, and nationalism, controlling economics, denies 
international duties and makes for hatred and war, Thomism 
would control money for the good of the nations as a whole; 

(4) where individualism uses the contract theory to deny the 
natural foundations of citizenship, and absolutism by denying 
the contract destroys the rational foundations of citizenship, the 
thomist distinction safeguards both; 

(5) where individualism leads, through the policy of laissez- 
faire, to class warfare, and absolutism leads, through the policy 
of violence, to class extinction, Thomism harnesses all classes in 
a unified effort to achieve the good of all. 


These distinctions, and the synthesis which they embody, 
are more than a theoretic and academic attempt at logical 
neatness. The truth is realized only through the synthesis 
of its partial manifestations. It is easy to be insular and 
partisan about these things. ‘‘The Anglo-Saxon,”’ Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch has noted, ‘‘ . . . ever left an empty 
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space around his house; and that, no doubt, is good for a 
house. It is not so good for the mind.’’ We cannot afford 
to allow awareness of the sound elements in one theory to 
obscure those in another, nor a recognition of what is right 
in a theory to obscure what in the same theory is wrong. But 
in fact it is as difficult to achieve a complete and objective 
view of anything as it is easy to fall into a partial and 
biassed one. And the complete view is a synthesis ex alto: 
it starts from a plane which at best is apt to be ignored and 
at worst denied by thesis and antithesis—which is the ulti- 
mate reason, in the present context, why we cannot wholly 
acquiesce in either the individualist or the totalitarian 
systems. It is imperative then that we sort out our funda- 
mental ideas. The human race will doubtless continue to 
stand in the rain; it is a sobering thought that*as Christians 
we are debarred from copying Plato’s wise man and staying 
by our firesides even if we wished to, while on the other hand 
we can hardly be so sanguine as to suppose that the rain will 
cease the moment we step outside. There will always be 
many things which, in the concluding words of Utopia, ‘‘we 
maye rather wishe for, than hope after’’; but at least it is a 
good thing to know first of all precisely after what we ought 
to hope. For, to borrow a sturdy metaphor from More’s 
translator, ‘‘the hastye bitche bringeth furth blind 
whelpes.”’ GERALD Vann, O.P. 


PERE LAGRANGE 


The memoir of Pére Lagrange, promised in our last issue, 
has been delayed; but our readers will agree that the reason 
for this delay is eminently satisfactory. We have been 
fortunate enough to secure the promise of a memoir from 
the one person most qualified in every way to write it, 
namely the Very Rev. Pére Vincent, O.P., a valued disciple 
of Pére Lagrange, as well as his successor in the government 
of St. Etienne in Jerusalem. We feel entirely justified, 
therefore, in asking our readers to agree to the unavoidable 
delay attaching to the preparation of this important memoir. 
—Tue EpiTor. 
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THE NEW COMMUNISM 


An answer to a Priest 





MY dear Father X 

You have set me a very difficult problem, which my fifty 
years study of theology makes me chary of solving. In 
using the word difficult I do not mean the difficulty of 
gathering from your long letter with its many anxious repeti- 
tions the few points of uncertainty which you wish me to 
solve. My main difficulty after having gathered the heads 
of your difficulties is to solve the few difficulties which I have 
gathered. 

Of course I know that you are not a Communist. I know 
this in spite of the wide-spread opinion that you are a Com- 
munist in mind and heart, though not in name. I know 
that what men and some of your fellow Priests take to be 
your Communism is your quite rational conviction that 
many of the alleged refutations of Communism do not refute. 
Of course you are too good a logician to think that you have 
proved a man’s opinion to be false merely by showing that 
the arguments for that opinion are false. A man may bring 
up wrong arguments to prove that the earth is round. But 
to show that his arguments are not true does not prove that 
the world is not round. Hence your refutation of the refuta- 
tions of Communism does not prove that Communism is 
right. But still less does your refutation of the common 
refutations of Communism prove that you are, what many 
hold you to be—a Communist. 

I say all this in defence of you; and of myself. But 
having said it in the hope that it may be believed, I pass 
on to the main points of your letter which will probably be 
accounted Communist by those who think you a—Commu- 
nist. 

You tell me that a new type of men calling themselves 
Communists is arising. Like myself you are often a little 
uncertain of what is Communism. Your uncertainty, and 
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mine, arises from the undeniable fact that no political party 
has killed so many Communists as those calling themselves 
Communist. Under the Soviet Communism of Russia an 
avowed Capitalist has almost more chance of escaping 
“‘liquidation’’ than has an avowed Communist who dares to 
side with Trotsky. Such wholesale destruction of Commu- 
nists by Communists is going on everywhere in the 
U.S.S.R., that some of the more intelligent capitalists are 
purposely keeping their hands off Russia. They grimly joke 
about the ultimate fate of the cats of Kilkenny. They have 
a statistical graph showing that if the present state of liquid- 
ation of Communists by Communists is maintained, Russia 
will be made safe for capitalism after a Five Years’ plan. 
For you and me this expectation of the Capitalists is not an 
unwritten page of Alice in Wonderland. We have heard 
East End hundred-per-cent Communists denounce Stalin as 
a Capitalist! 

But the new type of Communists is not so much the one 
who is removing other Communists out of his way, as the 
one who is removing a good deal of Karl Marx’s teaching 
out of the way. He is beginning to think and say that ‘‘Das 
Kapital’’ would be a better book if it were gutted of its 
Dialectical Materialism. To the new type of Communist, 
Marx is not what the first Bolsevist wanted. Lenin is to be 
considered a super-man who makes a very good successor 
to God. Marx was an over-sensitive, but not over-sensible 
German Mid-Victorian. But the Mid-Victorian of Germany 
meant a so-called Hegelian. The trouble about Marx was 
that he had studied philosophy, or, at least, he had studied 
that particular German Word-Fog called Philosophy; but 
had not studied it enough. Some of his followers of the 
automatic pistol type rather of the hammer and sickle type 
are beginning to suspect this dialectical materialism as reek- 
ing of capitalistic ideology. 

But the new Communist whom we are beginning to meet 
merely thinks that this dialectical materialism, whether it is 
or not a device of capitalism, is the death of Communism. 
For the new Communist with his disinterested view of the 
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past, Communism is a healing programme and not a philo- 
sophical sticking-plaster. So the new Communism, imitating 
the Scotch-lasses with the herring, resolutely guts Commu- 
nism of its Dialectical Materialism. 

From this new attitude towards Dialectical Materialism 
there comes by many ways a new attitude towards Religion. 
Whatever might be said about the truth or falsehood of the 
Apostles’ Creed it was more intelligible to the average man, 
and even to the average Russian, than was the very simplest 
explanation of Dialectical Materialism. 

When our new thoughtful type of Communist began to 
wonder whether it was Religion or Dialectical Materialism 
that was dope for the people he began to see that his Com- 
munism could claim to supplant Religion, by claiming that 
Communism itself was a Religion. To have seen as much 
as this was to suspect that any active legal measures for 
suppressing Religion would be, for the Communist, not just 
homicidal, but suicidal. With that suspicion, changed to 
conviction, the new Communist became one whose attitude 
towards Religion was described wittily as ‘‘active non- 
interference.”’ 

A last attitude of the new Communism was always more 
implicit in the older Communism than was the new attitude 
towards Dialectical Materialism and Religion. Let me 
approach the subject historically; or, if you will, auto- 
biography. 

I have always considered that among the many momen- 
tous principles or recommendations of the Rerum Novarum, 
the most momentous was: 

“‘The law should favour ownership; and its policy should 
be to induce as many as possible of the humbler classes to 
become owners.”’ 

The recommendation to increase the ownership system 
as much as possible and therefore to decrease the Wage- 
System as much as possible, whether Capitalistic Wage- 
System or Communistic Wage-System, justified Catholics in 
calling the Rerum Novarum ‘‘the Workmen’s Charter.”’ 

My long experience in preaching this momentous recom- 
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mendation to every type of audience, non-Catholic and 
Catholic, has not lacked surprise. A large section, perhaps 
a majority of my Catholic listeners, have frankly called it 
‘“‘Socialism.’’ My street-corner Communist has met it with 
derision. Usually he has called it ‘‘Capitalism’’; and me, 
a Capitalist. I have rarely succeeded in convincing him 
that the Pope who wishes the workers to have some property 
wishes them more than the economists and politicians who 
wish them to have no property. Therefore my average 
street-corner Communist utterly rejects this Papal principle 
that the policy of the State should be ‘‘to induce as many as 
possible to become owners.’’ 

My long and wide-spread experience of the street-corner 
Communists’ attitude towards the principle did not prepare 
me for what I heard in my debate with a scholarly academic 
Communist, Mr. Strachey. I could hardly trust my ears 
when Mr. Strachey read out, and emphatically approved, 
of the Papal principle so detested by his friends at the street- 
corner. Then he added words to this effect: ‘“The Pope is 
here saying that all have a right to consumptive property. 
This is sound Communism. Karl Marx agreed that con- 
sumptive property should belong to the individual. On the 
other hand, productive property should belong, not to the 
individual, but to the Community. In other words there 
should be individual ownership in consumptive property; 
and common ownership in productive property.’’ On hearing 
from the mouth of an accredited Communist this acceptance 
of the Catholic principle of widely-extended ownership in 
consumptive property I felt, and still feel, that the discussion 
with Communists had entered a new phase. 

The significance of the new attitude can be gauged by 
two principles: (1) Production is for consumption; and not 
Consumption for Production; (2) If one thing is for 
another (a spade for digging; a boat for sailing) it is 
measured and valued by that other. A Communism that 
upholds the right of the individual to consumptive property 
has implicitly set up a tribunal for judging communal pro- 
ductive property; and of saying whether it is good or bad. 
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For the moment, I wish to go no further. I will sum up 
in a few words. A false materialistic philosophy, whatever 
it calls itself, should be condemned. An anti-God principle 
or policy, whatever it calls itself, should be condemned. A 
political theory which denies the individual’s right to either 
productive or consumptive property, whatever it call itself, 
should be condemned. But a political theory which has no 
false philosophy, and no anti-God policy, and admits the 
individual’s right to consumptive property should not be 
condemned merely because, rightly or wrongly, it calls itself 
Communism. 

It is this new thing which is now offered to Catholic dis- 
cussion. The discussion will be fruitful only if, as far as 
possible, Catholic disputants learn from another Church 
what St. Thomas Aquinas so fully learned, that in condemn- 
ing even the wildest theories, care must be taken to sift the 
true from the false, lest in our headlong zeal against the false 
we fatally condemn what is true. 

VINCENT McNass, O.P. 
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THE BASIS OF OWNERSHIP 


LIKE most of the problems of modern life that of property 
is neither purely theoretical nor purely practical. We live 
in a transitional period in which profound social changes 
together with changes in the spiritual outlook of mankind 
have at once divorced legal institutions from their basis in 
the socio-physical life of men and have set in profound and 
dynamic movement desires and forces wholly disruptive to 
the compact life of a traditional social order. The challenge 
to the Christian thinker is taken up glibly enough at the 
level of pure theory, but an impatience is growing within 
the Christian body itself at the failure of theory effectively 
to modify and to change the system of dynamic disorder 
under which we live. In particular the defence of traditional 
property rights can and does lead to attitudes of pugnacious 
defence not of the traditional but in effect of the existing 
“order,’’ while a spirit of understandable but shrill and 
dangerous exasperation throws its hopes into one, and the 
most potent, of the forces of disruption. This does at least 
represent a real force for change rather than a system of 
hardened arteries through which the life of society cannot 
flow again; but in espousing the cause of Communism the 
loss for the Christian is the loss of a Christian mind. What 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world for the 
workers and suffer the loss of his own soul? How terrifying 
a pedestal! 

It is a pedestal both for the metaphysician whose ideal 
verities have hardened into a mind-picture and for the plod- 
ding politician whose reaction to proletarian claims is to 
assert his loyalty to a negative system of political ideas 
which can only be called anti-Communist. The task of the 
Christian metaphysician is rather to discover the essence 
of those human rights, relationships and activities which 
give to the institution of property its internal justification, 
and to apply this knowledge to the network of activities by 
which the gifts of nature are worked and used for the main- 
tenance of social life. 
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Both privacy (which is social reverence for the human 
person) and property (which is the demarcation of what 
belongs to one person or group rather than another) have 
an essential and not an accidental social reference. Privacy 
implies rights which cannot be overruled by the ordering 
of the social aggregate, rights which belong firstly to the 
human person and secondly to the human family. It im- 
plies a noli me tangere of the interior life of the person and 
of the organic life of the primary community; a withdrawal 
from the jurisdiction of aggregrate law of what belongs to 
these two by their own intrinsic nature and life. But the 
conception of privacy is that of withdrawal, and its social 
reference, though present, is negative. Privacy as a con- 
stitutional right in society rests on a positive social ethos of 
respect for the human person and a consent of the larger 
community to respect and actively reverence its personal 
and organic constituents. Where this respect is weakened 
privacy also is weakened, for privacy is founded in respect. 

If privacy implies rights, ‘‘property’’ states them. That 
which is proper; that which belongs; that which is one’s 
own does not permit of a merely negative or circumscriptive 
definition. In English the words ‘‘own,’’ ‘‘ownership,”’ 
“‘belong,’’ ‘‘belongings,’’ serve to make clear a relation of 
external things to the human person which is antecedent 
to aggregate law, and is the radical justification of the 
demarcations of ownership in complex societies. What be- 
longs to a man is related to him in a way derivative from 
the way in which the parts of his own body belong to him; 
what is his own, in a way derivative from the way in which 
his thoughts and his actions are his. 

Belonging is so, by a natural law deeper than the civil 
laws which enforce it, founded in a relation to the human 
person of those external things which are necessary to its 
fulfilment. Such things pertain either to the sustenance of 
the body or to the proper embodiment of activity: for it is 
through activity that we aspire individually and socially to 
perfection.1 Since the body’s needs are not particularized, 





1 To know, to love, to pray, are activities but they are not ‘‘action.” 
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THE BASIS OF OWNERSHIP 


but hunger is for bread and not for any particular loaf rather 
than another, (and the same applies to warmth, clothing 
and shelter precisely in so far as the need they satisfy is 
material) bodily need as such expresses a general claim 
to the fruits of nature, but not to dominion over nature, 
(which has its roots in the nature of the intellectual being as 
such); certainly not to special proprietorship. Precisely in 
so far as we are receivers of the fruit of nature and of the 
product of human industry for our bodily sustenance, our 
need is at one with the need of all other men and we have 
no claim at all to special proprietorship (except and except 
only in so far as special claims actually facilitate general 
distribution—a plea which is valid only on grounds of the 
common good) we have no claim at all to preference or 
privilege. What belongs to me on the score of ,bodily need 
belongs to me as part of the total aggregate of men whose 
needs are to be satisfied. For in so far as I am a bodily 
creature and nothing else I am only numerically distinct 
from any other man, whether pope or outcast. 

The same is true by analogy of the things of the intelli- 
gence. Truth in its objective nature belongs neither to that 
man nor to this, but those things we need to know are 
universal. But whereas we communicate in material things 
as numerical units or parts of an aggregate humanity which 
is to be quantitatively satisfied by them, we communicate in 
intelligible things as each representing the intellectual nature 
of an integral humanity which is to be qualitatively fulfilled 
in them. Though bodily needs have a common claim they 
are individually satisfied, and through their satisfaction we 
remain no more than individuals. For though the fruits of 
nature are common to all, in their consumption they only 
confirm the incommunicable limits of the individual. It is 
impossible both to eat your bread and give it to the beggar. 
It is through the intelligence alone that we are objectively 
united, and intelligible things alone are communicable by 
the very fact of their being possessed. 

If the movement of bodily need proceeds from a general 
claim to an individual satisfaction, that relation to men of 
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external things which arises from the embodying of activity 
proceeds differently. Whereas bodily need is of its nature 
general and unparticularised (for food rather than for bacon 
and tomatoes, for bread rather than for this loaf) human 
activity embodied in external action is essentially particu- 
larised in so far as it is productive. Action which fails of 
any particular object fails of any object at all. It fails to 
produce or to construct anything. It fails to be embodied, 
(for activity is not embodied in generalisations), and remains 
an aimless and sterile exercise of powers. Productive or 
constructive action particularises because it begins where 
consumption finishes, that is with materia signata, matter 
appropriated and disposed for this specific work and no 
other. 

The same is again true by analogy in the order of the 
spirit. Though metaphysical contemplation is of the 
universal truth, utterance is of the particular enunciation, 
and elective judgment, the decisive principle of love, is 
precisely the principle by which love is defined as love of 
this and not of that: since the field of the will’s choice is 
that of real alternatives and love is that in us which realises 
and actualises the sources of our activity. Love particu- 
larises because its object is and must always be something 
real in the order of being. If, for instance, love of truth is 
to escape the mere self-intoxication of the intelligence, then 
it must be love of that prima veritas from whom as a per- 
sonal source all truth proceeds, the real, objective and sub- 
stantial Word of God through whom all things are made. 
The object of love is real and substantial, and love 
particularises by a law so inevitable that any preference for 
vagueness in the object of love is reducible to the real and 
particular love of self. 

We communicate in activity through the laws of the in- 
telligence by which human activity proceeds. But since 





2 The purchaser of a statue may want no more than a pious object 
to fill a niche, but a pious object to fill a niche is essentially unmakeable. 
What is made is a figure of Our Lady in Hopwood stone three feet high 
by ten inches wide, with a certain arrangement of the carved robes, a 
certain disposition of the face and limbs. 
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THE BASIS OF OWNERSHIP 


we are not a choir of free principles communicating in pure 
light, and in so far as our activity is embodied and made 
transitive in the world of things, we are conditioned in the 
exercise of action and of the elective judgment which informs 
it by the nature both of human society and of the material 
world. Our activity implies a receptivity without which it 
is not made real. We communicate in social and in bodily 
activity through the subordination of the primal community 
of goods (which is due to bodily need) to the laws of intelli- 
gence governing human activity precisely as human and 
personal. From the side of intelligence concretion is neces- 
sary for the fulfilment and embodiment of activity through 
the will. From the side of bodily action things belong to 
one person rather than another as soon as they cease to be 
consumed and are used for the embodiment of something 
new and real in the order of things. For as the action which 
is embodied is the action of a person and belongs to him, so 
the materials for the embodiment of that action belong to 
him. And they belong by a natural right which is anterior 
to legislation. 

But not only does activity become embodied in material 
things so that it is right and just that their continued use 
should be secured to the user. It also imposes on matter 
obedience to human purposes. nd all those activities 
confer ‘‘belonging’’ which engage on matter from the phase 
of raw material to the final delivery of the product into the 
hands of the consumer. Belonging represents man’s natural 
need of livelihood embodied in the things he uses. But the 
use, being human, includes the formal and directive fashion- 
ing of the intelligence, and the full and decisive right of 
ownership represents man’s dominion over the material 
creation. At the one level man’s collaboration with matter 
in his work substantiates a belonging in the things he uses, 
a right which is called usus; at the other man’s subjection 
of matter to final causes of his own dictation substantiates a 
more particularised and decisive belonging, a right which 
is called dominium. For not only is the final cause 
of economic activity the general satisfaction of human 
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needs; the final cause of particular economic activity 
is the satisfaction of particular and specified needs: 
production specified not only by its kind but also by 
its direction: not only of this kind of thing rather 
than that but also for this group of persons rather 
than that. Usus reflects man’s formal or technical mastery 
of matter, dominium his final (teleological) and purposive 
mastery. And it is quite clear that without technical mas- 
tery, purposive dominion over nature will not stand. But 
because economic activity in so far as it is real is not an 
abstract or generalised activity, but the activity of this man 
or that intending definite purposes by what he does, the 
activity covered by dominium includes specification of the 
destination of the product and disposal of the proceeds of 
exchange, together with the right to dispose of the instru- 
ments of production themselves. 

Dominium therefore is directive in a way that usus is 
not. Uusus confers a right over the technique of the work 
and such control over its instruments as ensures this to the 
user. Founded in usus, dominium directs, and implies a 
responsibility for, the social effects of the work. Both 
rights are social rights but dominium is more explicitly 
social. Its implications are more readily formulated into 
law while those of ssus depend more for their enforcement 
and defence upon free associations of workingmen and a 
social ethos of respect for the conditions and quality of the 
work. The interdependence of both forms of right is an 
exceedingly close one. Where this interdependence is 
shaken; where owners are not normally concerned with 
the technical use of productive instruments but only with the 
social privileges of ownership; where the emphasis of the 
law is an unconditional defence of these privileges, and the 
body of the workingmen are unconcerned with maintaining 
the human and personal quality of their work, the institution 
of private property becomes emptied of its significance and 
justification, and becomes almost exclusively an instrument 
for the domination of man by man and of the class of the 
owners over the class of those who do the work. 

BERNARD KELLY. 
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LAWLESSNESS, LAW, AND SANCTION? 


THE general contempt for law and the breakdown in the 
machinery for enforcing it suggest the need for a recon- 
sideration of the principles which give to law its binding 
force. The very conditions which must prevail in organised 
society necessitate a social control which is exercised through 
law and upon which must rest an orderly arrangement as a 
groundwork of social peace. Peace in society is dependent 
on social unity.? All things naturally crave peace based on 
order,? and although man is by nature meek‘ lawlessness 
and inflamed passion are capable of making him the worst 
of brutes.6 Hence reason dictates the necessity for rules of 
conduct to be followed by all. Individual inclination must 
sometimes be restricted and accommodated to the larger 
interests of society as a whole. St. Thomas therefore defines 
law as ‘‘a dictate of reason, given and promulgated for the 
common good by one who has charge of the community.”’ 
There are, besides statutory law, properly recognised cus- 
toms which in defect or written law retain their binding 
force. The obligatory character of law is derived from the 
power to legislate vested in the representatives of the people, 
whose charge it is to make provision for the common inter- 
ests of the society over which they rule. It is by legislation 
that just relationship is established between members of the 
state; and as all legislation should be dictated by justice 
and gives rise to reciprocal rights and duties, every just law 
has an ethical value. But a law which is unjust is no law, 
and does not merit obedience. There seems no sufficient 
justification for supposing that St. Thomas would make any 
clear-cut division between law and ethics, indeed the place- 
ment of his treatise on law indicates the contrary. A 





1 A dissertation by Mariam Theresa Rooney, LL.B., A.B., A.M. The 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C., 1937. 

2 De Reg. Princip. I. 1, C.2. 

3 De divinis nominibus, Dionysii, XI, lect. I; cfr. Ila Hae 2g, II. 

4 Ta IlTae 46, v; Ila Ilae 157. 

5 Ia Hae, 95, I. 
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cleavage of this nature is likely to produce sooner or later 
a divergence between law and justice, as for instance when 
the evasion of taxation laws is sometimes regarded as 
morally defensible as long as it can be done with impunity. 
Because ‘‘the force of law depends on the extent of its 
justice,’’® the things which come under the law, though once 
morally indifferent, fall at once within the range of ethics. 
The fact is that the juridical and moral orders are far from 
being two closed systems placed in juxtaposition; the one is 
an integral part of the other. 

When properly drafted and promulgated by competent 
authority, a law carries its own sanction, inasmuch as 
inviolability renders it an obligatory rule of conduct, and 
imposes itself on the conscience. This is the first and funda- 
mental notion of sanction, for ‘‘a thing is said to be sacred 
when it is ratified by law’’’ independent of a threatened 
penalty for non-fulfilment. For the lawgiver wields a power 
other than his own, since he is placed in the hierarchy of 
authority at the summit of which is Christ the King.® 

As law is intended to be a system for securing justice it 
should represent the embodiment of rationally accepted 
standards of ethics. Owing to the shifting scale in ethical 
values among the nations it has been found impossible to 
arrive at any general agreement and as a result international 
law remains in a state of flux. 

However determinist the outlook on life may be it is 
universally observed that the human will seeks licence, 
and cannot be coerced by any law. Hence sanctions are 
adopted in the shape of penalties as a means of enforcing 
the observance of law by external power. ‘‘The legislator 
must reckon with the possibility of refusal to obey on the 
part of some or of many. This would defeat the aim of 
legislation and set up individual preference above public 





6 Summa Ia Ilae, 95, II. 

7 Ila Ilae, 81, VIII. We note with regret that on p. 57 of the disser- 
tation a passage from the Supplement of the Summa is cited and attri- 
buted to. Reginald of Piperno. But the text in question is taken from 
the Commentary of St. Thomas on the fourth book of Sentences. 

8 cfr. Encyclical Quas primas, December 11th, 1925. 
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LAWLESSNESS, LAW AND SANCTION 


authority. To obviate such consequences, there usually is 
added to the prescriptive or prohibitive formula, a statement 
to the effect that failure to observe the law will entail, for 
the one so failing, a privation of some kind and amount pro- 
portioned to the violation—in other words, a penalty. This 
constitutes the sanction.’’? But to require animplicit sanction 
in all law is to veer round to the position of Hobbes, who 
defined law as ‘‘a rule of conduct imposed and enforced by 
the sovereign.’’ In fact, not every legal measure is enforce- 
able nor carries the threat of punishment, as may be 
exemplified by the ‘‘sanctiones canonicae’’ of ecclesiastical 
law whick are by no means always punitive. Moreover there 
are incidents of sanction which, properly speaking, are not 
penal, such as direct recovery, the allowance of damages, 
nullity and voidability. 

However, granted the perversity of human nature, in 
order to secure the carrying out of law, it is found necessary 
that the power to coerce should be a concomitant of public 
authority. Thus a law may be implemented by a penalty 
attached to it for infringements, and the punitive measure 
or sanction is the guarantee of the inviolability of what the 
law commands. But it is important to insist that the exter- 
nal pressure which is brought to bear on the recalcitrant, 
is not simply the application of physical force, but is cal- 
culated to awaken a sense of social responsibility inasmuch 
as it involves the ‘‘deprivation of something desired by the 
will.’’1° 

The essential purpose of penal sanctions is ‘‘to punish for 
contempt of the legal order which they are designed to 
ensure.’’'1_ Punishment therefore is an exceptional legal 
remedy to reduce lawlessness, which if it is to be salutary 
must be preventative, corrective, and just. Sanction then 
“is designed first to deter the would-be wrong-doer, by 
appealing to his senses through threatened deprivation of 
something he desires, when the appeal to his intelligence is 





9 Lawlessness, Law, and Sanction, p. 13. 
10 Lawlessness, Law, and Sanction, p. 39. 
11 Ibid., p. 16. 
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ineffective. If he is not deterred but acts contrary to law 
anyway, upon calculating what he will lose with what he 
will gain by his wrong-doing, the legal sanction acts as 
a preventative for his own good and for that of society, 
by making it physically impossible for him to repeat his 
act for as long a period as the seriousness of the act would 
justify. At the same time it is within the purpose of the 
sanction to re-educate or reform the wrong-doer into a 
normal law-abiding citizen through a new appeal to his 
intellect by the punishment of his senses. If the penalty is 
effective in this regard, it operates for the wrong-Goer as a 
means of purification for his crime and assists to that extent 
in restoring him to his normal position in society.’’!? There 
is also the consideration regarding the preservation of legal 
order in society, and of the compensation due when that 
order has been outraged by crime. On these principles 
may be justified such punishments as imprisonment, cor- 
poral punishment, and the death penalty. There are nowa- 
days particular objections raised against certain forms of 
corporal punishment, and against the death penalty, largely 
based on sentimental or humanitarian considerations. 
Though the deepest of human instincts rightly revolts against 
the needless infliction of suffering when undertaken merely 
as a preventative measure or to gratify the popular —esire 
for vengeance. But it may not be easily denied that the 
death penalty and other forms of afflictive punishment have 
quite evidently a sociological and psychological value, to 
the extent that they prevent the criminal from doing further 
harm, and check others from committing the same crime, 
and so justice is done. Moreover we are inclined to think 
that there is also a medicinal element in such penalties be- 
cause of the moral worth to the delinquent in making 
expiation for his crime, although final retribution is in the 
hands of God alone. Further sanction exists not only for 
the amendment of the individual, but also in some measure 
to compensate for the lack of confidence and insecurity 





12 Jdid., p. 129. 
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LAWLESSNESS, LAW AND SANCTION 


which the perpetration of crime involves within the com- 
munity. 

The main contention in this study is summed up well by 
the writer in her own words, ‘‘that the revolt against 
Christian unity, the eventual rejection of all religion, and 
the rise of erratic philosophies consequent upon the denial 
of the authority of God, caused the decline in the strength of 
the sanction of law, which has resulted in the violence, 
injustice and lawlessness which afflicts us. The knowledge 
of the causes of the decline in sanction derived from this 
historical study indicates the character the cure should 
take.’’15 

Legal history stands as witness to the deleterious influence 
of erratic philosophies on legal theory and practice, and 
more particularly with regard to sanction. False philoso- 
phical views gradually and easily penetrate in the course of 
time to ordinary members of society, because they are apt 
to receive their notions uncritically especially when ideas 
are propagated by insinuation and become eventually em- 
bodied in the laws of the land. Here again may be seen the 
tremendous influence of changed ethical standards on the 
making of law. Each member of the community is enabled 
to take a share in the formation of public opinion, and this 
latter has long been recognised as a potent factor in the 
making and modifying of legislation. 

The rationalization of legal institutions in the light of 
Scholastic philosophy in the thirteenth century was largely 
carried forward by the clerical-jurist Bracton. ‘‘A sum- 
mary of Bracton’s theory of law would include consent, 
authority, justice, and coercive power, as requisites, and 
besides, as conditions, that the law be addressed to rational 
beings, that it concern external acts having social bearing, 
and that it maintain equality of proportion in securing the 
peace of the community.’’* 

Under the influence of Protestantism materialistic philo- 





13 Ibid., p. 145. 
14 Common Sense in Law, by Paul Vinogradoff, p. 8. 
15 Lawlessness, Law, and Sanction, p. 75. 
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sophy as exemplified by Thomas Hobbes, offered a chal- 
lenge to the Scholastic teaching, and amounted to a direct 
attack on the hitherto accepted doctrine on legal sanction. 
In this system law is little more than the enforcement of 
state absolutism, emptied of equity, honesty, and reason. 
By making statute law supported by force the universal 
source of every right and duty, Hobbes set himself up as 
the philosopher of violence and disorder." 

In general we may say that the philosophies of sensism, 
hedonism and utility have played a preponderating part in 
modifying and crystallizing current ideas about law and its 
sanction. Both Bentham and Austin in sponsoring the prin- 
ciple that might is right, are prominent in legal history as 
two advocates of force against reason. Bentham conceived 
the notions of right and duty as being derived from the idea 
of punishment which he defines as pain annexed to an act. 
This is his application of the criterion of pleasure to matters 
legal, and which he expresses in his own words, “‘that is my 
duty to do which I am liable to be punished, according to the 
law, if I do not do.’’ In this respect he follows closely on 
the political absolutism of Hobbes in identifying law with 
force, and associating it with its results of pain and pleasure. 

In applying the historical method imported from 
Germany, Maine takes up the assumptions of Bentham at 
the same time introducing the hypothesis of an inevitable 
evolutionary process, which had already received its formu- 
lation in Hegelianism and later on in dialectical materialism. 
As part of the evolutionary process are included instincts, 
feelings, emotions, desires, which are the material to be 
harnessed by law. Consequently law and legal sanctions 
are but devices for satisfying persistent instincts that they 
may be gratified in an orderly manner. 

Beyond all doubt, the maintenance of a just social order 
is dependent on the reverence in which law is held, whether 
it be in national or international affairs. The evolutionary 
theory of force and of the struggle for existence without 





16 Ibid., p. 84. 
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chal- antecedent recognition of moral obligation and personal 
Irect responsibility founded on freedom, lead almost by necessity 
ion. to violence and savage reaction. Law can only bring peace 
it of and repress disorder when it is a dictate of reason and 
Son. expressive of justice. An unjust and an unprincipled law 
prsal will defeat its own end, since it leaves behind it feelings of 
p as grievance and injustice, which sooner or later will express 
; themselves in lawlessness unless repressed by force. 

sm, The affinity between law and justice imposes an obedience 
rt in which makes a claim on both the private and public con- 
d Its science. The infliction of sanctions in the form of penalties 
rin- for breaches of law, can only be adopted as a precautionary 
y as measure. But the most effective sanction of all is that which 
ived conscience dictates in the light of sound philosophical and 
idea religious principles. : 

act. It is not easy to say how far we are justified in the expec- 
ters tancy of a return to the principles of legal justice. The 
my public utterances of lawmakers are not reassuring. Only 
the recently the Duce announced that the ability to fight was 
yon always a determining factor in international relations. And 
with Goering in a propagandist speech makes no disguise of his 
ure. belief in the doctrine of force when in repudiating law in 
rom favour of violence he says, ‘‘without power there is no right. 
1 at We know what they say about the supremacy of law, but 
ible we have noticed that law was law only if might was might.”’ 
nu- But we may retort that there can be no right unless it is 
sm. recognised that man is man, and that might when unre- 
cts, strained by a higher law only engenders fear, the source of 
be hatred and revenge. 


AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 
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THOMIST APOCALYPTIC 


? 


‘‘LE Silence éternel de ces espaces infinis m’effraie,’’ wrote 
Pascal. 

Around us the miracle of nature towers heavenward under 
the huge pyramid of subordinated and interlocked beings. 
‘‘Combien de royaumes nous ignorent!’’ But ourselves are 
introverted, egocentric. Even our earth readily becomes for 
us the core of the world about which the stars circle in a vast 
illusion. 

It is the biggest contribution of Thomism to our life- 
thought that it tears us away from that little shrunken vision. 
We lift up our eyes to the eternal hills which surround us 
everywhere. Every rock, crystal, tree, flower, bird, is an 
‘“‘eternal hill’’ for those in whom the light of the vision has 
dawned. It towers upwards till it touches God and tells 
us of God. 

Spinning electron hung over the void, electron supports 
atom and atom molecule; molecule supports tissue and 
tissue the rhythm of life. Through the wonders of science 
we learn to reconstruct in its richness the nature divided 
up by our analysis. Through division we reach a deeper 
unity; through the splitting up of the rainbow we know the 
inner richness of undivided light. As Goethe knew the 
beauty of holiness and adoration through the incense ascend- 
ing from his childish pyramid of minerals, so we know the 
glory of God englobing us as we ascend the mountain of 
created being. ‘‘Un monde nouveau, comme si nous avions 
colloque avec les naturels d’une autre planéte,’’ wrote 
Fabre of his insects. Every nook and corner of nature is 
such a new world. The enriching knowledge that science 
(viewed synthetically) gives of any one such little world 
explains and again enriches the worlds which are above it 
and below it, and each sphere of being gives new meaning 
to all the others. The dust on the butterfly’s wing, the 
harmoniously waving hairs of an infusorian, the splitting of 
a flame by the spectroscope, the unplumbed abyss of the 
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THOMIST APOCALYPTIC 


Unconscious, the fantasies of children and the fables of 
nations, folklore and legend and myths, are all mutually 
enriching and productive of synthetic vision for the syn- 
thetic mind. The perfect synthesis ends in God. 

The wondrous mystic emanation of all things from God; 
the subsisting solidarity which pervades the whole in virtue 
of the common quality of being and its analogical oneness; 
and the final curving back of all things in a vast circle to- 
wards God, especially in and through man who by spirit 
and will has dominion over his own acts and is thus made 
more perfectly in the image of God than all the lower beings, 
being at the same time an epitome of all degrees in the 
pyramid of beings below him—such is the cosmic circle 
which is St. Thomas’s plan for the Summa Theologica. The 
rest of his work fills in some of the details. Albert the Great 
had already filled in some more. The great scholastic com- 
mentators, like Cajetan, John of St. Thomas and the 
Salmanticenses, did the same. And every true philosopher 
can be made to contribute something new, precious and ful- 
filling to the detail of the cartoon of nature outlined by the 
hand of Aquinas. 

Emanation, unfolding, evolutionary co-working, and the 
return to the infinite Source—the Thomist world-view is a 
single vision, so exceedingly simple for the reason, yet some- 
how profound and enriching for the imagination, feeling and 
will that many philosophers otherwise unsympathetic with 
medizval and patristic thought have found in its unity of 
vision a peculiar fruitfulness and grandeur. And for those 
who grasp the validity of Thomism in its other aspects, this 
general apprehension is the real beginning of their com- 
pletely human and affective apprehension of those other 
aspects taken piece-meal. Theodicy, apologetics, moral 
theology, all the departments of Thomism, are valid by their 
dependence upon that total unifying truth. The meaning 
and value of the proofs of God’s existence and the nature of 
His perfections, the discussion of man’s natural desire for 
God, the apologetic of the Church (what we are proving, 
why, and by what means), all are obscured, rendered thin 
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and academic, if taken piece-meal and outside the general 
rhythm of the universe. So too for the basic moral theses, 
the ultimate character and sanction of human acts, habits 
and virtues, of law operating in its legitimate sphere, ‘‘cases 
of conscience’’ and manual exactitudes, all are most impor- 
tant but yet dead, doctrinaire, invalid unless set in their 
natural place in the world order as fragmentary cross- 
sections of the all-pervading emanation of life and its vigor- 
ous affirmation. 

To see mankind as of a piece with the many-coloured 
pattern of the universe drags us out of our poky introspec- 
tions and artificial gradings of human endeavour. Around 
us all nature moves while we are static, shut inside our 
hermitage of pride. In the lake out there uncounted thou- 
sands of minute organisms were born but yesterday. Each 
is in movement, following the immanent lust for life; 
through action it grows, not in quantity merely but in inner 
richness, value and subsistence; the creative overflow of 
Divine Goodness has touched its tiny essence and drawn it 
out of nothingness; according to its measure it pants after 
the eternal waters of the Source whence it came and 
whither it will somehow return. The unicellular sphere 
rolling majestically across the field of the microscope, 
the black mass of wriggling tadpoles seething in the pond, 
the green shoots seeking the south, and the blazing parabola 
of the meteor curving earthwards—the mind of man is made 
to know these things with a thousand others; his will is made 
to glow from his apprehension of their glory. This living 
fusion of matter and spirit is marvellously fitted to catch the 
divine meaning in the spinning cell, to enter into the growth 
of the spawn, to shoot up with the green branches, to break 
into flame as the mass of star-dust hurries on its way. 

The human mind and will are made to embrace all things 
in their core. But the human being is also free. We can 
look and we can look away. We can gaze frankly at God’s 
reality or we can blink and look down in embarrassment. 
The soul can expand indefinitely and it can shrink to a point. 
It is free; and its freedom is at once its glory and its tragedy. 
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THOMIST APOCALYPTIC 


We can focus our eyes on our own minute selves or on the 
cosmic drama going on above. The archangel raises his 
voice and the thunders answer; the devils are said to spend 
their futile existence trembling. In nature both are like, 
but one has opened and the other shut; one has looked and 
the other would not look. It is so with men; if our study of 
the moral aspect of Thomism has not taught us that, it has 
not yet taught us anything, certainly not Thomism nor 
Christianity. 

We are sceptical because we do not will changeless truth. 
Those who refuse to accept the religion of Jesus Christ love 
darkness rather than the light; their works are evil and they 
prefer to look another way. And we who accept it often 
refuse to allow it to grow because of our pusillanimous pride 
and monstrous self-sufficiency. The glory of tle sunshine 
and the miracles of nature and mankind are all around us, 
and we will not go forth. We somehow hate the idea of the 
oneness of all truth, dreading its implications because if we 
admitted them we should have to go out of our paltry little- 
ness, the minuteness of our ideas about our own Faith, the 
narrow complacency within which we have barricaded our- 
selves, and visualize the contrast with its inexhaustible 
reality. 

Lift up your eyes and see the harvest. The Kingdom of 
God is nigh, even at the doors. It is not found by an 
academic enquiry. It is not spread abroad by human 
shrewdness and the jingle of a religious press which talks 
of little but politics. It suffers spiritual violence. It is the 
pearl for which we must sell all and risk all—even our 
salvation to secure our salvation. Dull human ‘‘prudence’’ 
is so transformed by supernatural Prudence as to be barely 
recognizable. The infinite Spirit often drives us on to risk 
all by apprehending and willing all. There is no greater 
danger of death to a Christian soul and extinction to the 
Christian Church than the danger of shutting our eyes. Oh 
yes, many saints and mystics have shut their eyes—but be- 
cause they have had something else to look at! They have 
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walled themselves up in cells and perched on the tops of 
pillars and followed all kinds of disconcerting whims, under 
the impetus of one idea. But their one idea was an idea 
worth having, and involved a ‘‘vocation.’’ They made no 
mistake. Only the insane make a mistake in choosing one 
idea. The saint chooses a tremendous idea and the lunatic 
chooses a minute idea which he thinks tremendous—chiefly 
because it is the only idea that occurs to him. To choose one 
idea and motive is perhaps the most dangerous business in 
the world. It can lead to Hell and also to Heaven, but not 
so often as we might believe. There is a place between, and 
that is mediocrity, opaque vision, listless willing, and, at 
its worst, lunacy. 

Just because we are travelling to God and can be per- 
fectly fulfilled by nothing but God, our souls can and must 
in this world pass from thing to thing, from essence to 
essence, as a bee passes from flower to flower, gathering 
honey and bread for the future. 

No finite idea is self-closed. That would be ghastly. 
There is in its pattern always some unwoven thread whereby 
the human spirit can escape. And through that unwoven 
thread one idea is linked with all other realities. All things 
overlap and inter-penetrate, and if we wish to appreciate one 
entity richly we must learn to see all other entities in it, and 
it in all other entities. Ens est analogum. ‘‘Being is analo- 
gical.’”’ One thing is not quite another thing, but they 
assuredly overlap. A flower is not I; I am not God; yet 
the being of the flower, of me, of God, is somehow alike in 
each of us. Thomism, it is said, is nearly pantheism; it 
is certainly not quite pantheism. A fragile rampart separ- 
ates us from one another and from the englobing Ocean of 
the Infinite. It is enough, and more would be too much. 

And in this apprehension of overlapping and _inter- 
penetrating realities all things are seen (and only thus able 
to be seen) as one whole. The cosmic procession of all 
things from the Absolute and to the Absolute is a seemingly 
infinite river whose direction, however it winds this way and 
that, is ever towards the Ocean of Being. 
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THOMIST APOCALYPTIC 


Human activity is but a cross-section of this universal 
stream of action and life. Its direction is the same although 
it possesses its own unique qualities. Indeed, until the 
general direction is seized by the mind and the imagination 
those unique qualities are dead and dry, not being immersed 
in the waters of life pressing inwards to pervade all things. 

Man is a surface-current on the onward-sweeping river of 
life, and life’s river has its course among the rocks whose 
measure is geological time. You cannot understand the 
current until you understand the river, and you cannot 
understand the river’s course until you understand the 
primeval lie and circumstances of those rocks. It is useless 
to enquire why man should go this way and not that way, 
and ask him to fulfil this law and that counsel and this and 
that unintelligible legal application to the minttiae of his 
life, until the tremendous fact of his continuity with the vast 
circle of creation is apprehended and held as his own. 

The medizval world-view in which the gigantic religio- 
philosophical traditions of Greece and Israel, Rome and 
Islam and Christendom, intermingled and momentarily 
fused, was itself the zenith of a world-wide curve of life, 
the crest of its wave. Its beginnings lie intertwined with the 
superstitions of primitive peoples, and perhaps behind them 
and beneath them among the twin evolutionary processes of 
instinctive and rational life. 

If the whole can be created by the successive evolution 
of its parts, the parts can only be richly visualized by a 
synthesis into its whole. 

Through this search for re-synthesis the bare skeleton of 
an abstract moral system will take flesh and move. The 
moral law will then be seen not as an arbitrary burden 
imposed from without, but as an expression of man’s natural 
and imminent aptitudes, needs, and genius, recreated on a 
divine plan. And Moral Theology will be appreciated as no 
intolerable Judaistic interference with those inward sancti- 
ties, but their supernatural yet never unnatural extension 
to another sphere of being, life, and creative action. ‘‘La 
vertu est . . . l’authentique prolongement de nos instincts,’’ 
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says Pére Sertillanges, ‘‘a condition que ces instincts soient 
authentiques eux-mémes, c’est a dire, qu’ils représentent, 
aux yeux de la raison, les volontés de la nature naturante, 
la génie de l’espéce.’’ 

This way of man to God is therefore world-wide and 
founded upon a capacity and a will to know, experience, 
and love all reality in its mystery and wonder. That 
authentic path across the infinite abyss separating creature 
and Creator knows no constraint by arbitrary law and con- 
viction, in so far as there is one entirely external to it. Yet 
it implies self-discipline and self-renouncing willingness to 
go out and seek, to leave the self-life far behind and follow 
the Christ-life in its selfless grandeur, to admit the sunlit 
radiance of all truth into our hearts, and to renounce our 
petty complacencies about the illusory completion of our 
own ideas, that it must still be said: ‘‘Narrow is the way, 
and few there are who find it.’’ To go out in a tiny boat 
under a lowering sky requires more courage than to sit at 
home in self-sufficient security. To battle with the elements 
on the open sea, to know the dangers, the inward and out- 
ward agonies, and the ever-renewed longings of men—to feel 
the keen wind and to taste the salt of the sea—is costly and 
dangerous, while it may merit reward. And so long as 
storms rage outside and human beings are perishing and 
crying for help, the academic theory that there is safety in 
seeking safety readily becomes an illusion, perhaps a 
diabolical illusion. 

The path of divine love (and that is all Christian morality 
means) is a strait way and hard to find, because it is a path 
of courage and selfless generosity of mind and will. 

We begin to appreciate this when we see man’s life as a 
thread in the pattern of the world, as a tiny stream swept on 
with the wide river of life. Until that vision is taught us by 
St. Thomas, the rest of his work is for us worthless. 

Until we take our lives in our hands and roam out in 
quest of divine truth and creative action we can never touch 
the prizes of divine love, or guess at the infinitudes of the 
Spirit impelling us to create. We can never know the mean- 
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ing of the endless forms and transformations of the cosmos 
in its million material expressions of immanent life. We can 
never experience any of that temporal yet divine restless- 
ness which is the greatest human manifestation of the eternal 
peace and unity, nor understand the magic of those mystic 
words of Jalal Al-Din: 


“In pursuit of love we wander restlessly hither and thither, 
At last love sinks into the depths of God. 
Whatsoe’er I devised in praise of love 
Fell dumb when Love itself began.’’ 


NORBERT Drewitt, O.P. 
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DILECTA CIVITAS 


Omnis illa Deo sacra Et dilecta civitas 
Plena modulis in laude Et canoro jubilo 
Trinum Deum unicumque Cum fervore praedicat.! 


WHEN I love my friend, I also love his clumsy chin— 
because it is his. I love my friend none the less because he 
sings out of tune. And because I love my friend, I am ina 
way drawn to love all his compatriots. It is so with a city. 
It is powerfully so with Rome. For centuries men have 
been drawn to Rome. They have tossed their coin into the 
Fontana di Trevi and they have returned over and over 
again ad limina Apostolorum. Thousands of strangers have 
come to feel themselves no longer strangers in the streets 
of Rome; they have grown to know and understand her, 
and so to love her—something like a friend—they love her 
not because of her riches of works of art, her grand archi- 
tecture, her noble antiquities. No: it is something deeper 
than this: they understand her whole meaning, her purpose 
on this earth. And her many bourgeois buildings? Her 
many, many tumble-down churches with dusty cornices 
that once attempted to be grand? Her sometimes appal- 
ling music, frowsy-looking clerics, strait-laced prelates, dis- 
ordered congregations? And her many dirty little streets? 
These things they love too—because they are hers. A pre- 
tentious decoration becomes somehow their own, those 
multitudes become their compatriots. They have had the 
vision of the real Rome. It is not that Rome is loved in 
spite of these things; Rome is loved, and these little failings 
with her. 

René Schwob has had the vision, and he was written a 
book about it.? ‘‘C’est le climat spirituel de Rome qui 
m’enchante—l’ébriété dans laquelle ses envolées baroques 
me mettent depuis que j’ai debarqué dans cette Via 
Nazionale, si laide cependant . . ’’ Aconvert Jew, he has 
written books of pilgrimage to Jerusalem and to Lourdes, 
and now his Roman pilgrimage is as a fulfilment. He has 
called his book Rome ou la mort, taking the cry of Garibaldi 





1 From the Dominican Office for the Dedication of a Church (Lauds). 
2 Rome ou la mort, by René Schwob. (Desclée-de-Brouwer, 25 fr.) 
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DILECTA CIVITAS 


as he assailed the city, and putting it on the lips of the 
Christian pilgrim. In Rome indeed one can feel the living 
pulse of the Church, or better, one can put one’s hand over 
her beating heart. This is Rome; who was raised up by 
God and schooled for eight centuries to receive Christ, and 
not, as Jerusalem, to receive His first members and to be 
baptized in their blood. Limen Apostolorum. For three 
centuries Rome fought against this baptism and drove Christ 
underground. But she had needs surrender, and Rome is 
the eternal monument of Christ’s triumph. And it was not 
Rome that accepted Christ, but it was Christ that absorbed 
Rome. Roman and Christian became one idea. And in 
this fusion was fused into Christ the whole of humanity that 
was contained in Rome. And Roman and Catholic became 
one idea. 

For Rome is universal: not merely materially in her 
multitudes, her diversity of creatures, her diversity of docu- 
ments; but spiritually, reflecting not only human history, 
but human desire, human attempt, human failure and 
triumph, all enacted under the eyes of God. Omnis illa Deo 
sacra. In Rome the Church refuses nothing that is human. 
René Schwob ponders for many pages on the difference be- 
tween the art of ancient Greece and ancient Rome, and feels 
that whereas Greek art is pure, is of the gods, Roman art is 
essentially human—about men, events, religion. And it is 
in this sense that Baroque is truly Roman—‘‘le baroque, 
c’est du romain quis’envole.’’ Yes, perhaps Michelangelo’s 
naked Christ in the Minerva is too human, yet it 
stands against the altar. For Michelangelo, that great 
Christian, was the originator of the new Christian art, the 
legitimate child of the art of ancient Rome: the richness of 
the human form was to be enjoyed again, men were to 
delight in sheer decoration, exult in a line, sometimes a 
hesitant, broken line, sometimes a luscious line, but enjoyed 
with human enjoyment, and put there for the praise of God 
through this enjoyment. René Schwob notes this genius 
for decoration not only in Rome, but in all the Italian people 
who partake so closely of the spirit of Rome, and it is indeed 
consoling to find that in Italy there are still craftsmen who 
can draw a good curve. 

Baroque is a confession of love, a confession of human 
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frailty perhaps, but also of human achievement. It is an art 
alive with the life of man, with a warm heart within him 
and warm blood in his veins. It sometimes may be foolish 
but foolish like the acts of love. It is Rome’s reflection of 
human contradiction, the helplessness of man and yet his 
great vocation—like the pomp that surrounds the Vicar of 
Christ, that for a moment seems absurd until one realises 
how it is the expression of man’s homage and love. René 
Schwob was also in St. Peter’s last Easter, when the Holy 
Father returned to public life and we all shouted and 
cheered. This is ridiculous but it is human, and indeed St. 
Peter’s itself, the crowning of Baroque achievement, is the 
expression in stone of the same idea. Baroque has been 
described as ‘‘wild desire to achieve the impossible,’’ like 
the helpless flourish and gesture of Bernini’s statues which 
represent man’s ardent desire, and his total capacity to fulfil 
it himself. René Schwob calls this contradiction the 
Church’s tragedy, but being also the Church’s humility it is 
her prayer. And in that way Rome with her architecture, 
often grand, often unsuccessful, becomes a great prayer, a 
prayer of praise in stone (and stucco). Plena modulis in 
laude. 

This idea of the prayer of the City is at the root of the 
idea of pilgrimage. We go not on a pilgrimage to contribute 
our own prayer—we can do that at home—but we go to con- 
tribute our presence to the holy place: to be there. And in 
Rome we are there, assisting at the prayer of the Roman 
and Catholic Church. The function may be poor and the 
church dingy, but it is the prayer of Rome. And the pilgrim 
is never alone in offering his presence: all around are the 
witnesses of man’s effort through the ages. The gropings of 
the pagan: sometimes reduced to ruins like the remains of 
the palaces of the Emperors, sometimes incorporated into 
Christian buildings like the temple-facade in the Forum still 
bearing its pagan inscription, or sometimes become com- 
pletely Christian like the pagan statue in Sant’ Agostino that 
became a Madonna, or like the Pantheon which from the 
sanctuary of all the gods became that of all the Saints. The 
sufferings of these Saints are there in Rome, their triumphs. 
Throughout the ages the Saints have come to Rome: in 
Rome they have found the strength and support for their 
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work. They came to breathe the Christian atmosphere. 
Trinum Deum unicumque cum fervore praedicat. One 
thinks at once of the great founders, of Dominic, of Francis, 
of Ignatius—these are Roman Saints, they are vividly 
present in Rome. Theresa of Lisieux came but once to 
Rome, but she came to venerate the presence of the Martyrs 
and to talk with the Vicar of Christ. Here is the presence of 
Christians, Saints and sinners, from all ages, from every 
part of the world: and not only wandering Christians, but 
the organised presence of Christians as well—the ecclesias- 
tical mechanism of Rome that René Schwob calls ‘‘le corps 
apparent qui est le support du corps mystique.”’ 

Yes, thousands have had the vision of Rome, and they 
have had it in the weedy medieval township, in the growing 
City of St. Philip Neri, in the degringolé late papal Rome, 
in the spacious metropolis that is becoming the pride of the 
new Italy. René Schwob has had the vision, and being a 
poet, has written of it so beautifully and lovingly. Another 
French book has helped many to understand Rome— 
Romée, the modern pilgrim, and René Schwob says he had 
this book in his pocket all the time. These are witnesses to 
the glory that is Rome from la fille ainée de 1’ Eglise. 

A last thought. The care of the Popes for the Alma Urbs. 
Everywhere one finds plaques commemorating the building 
of a sanctuary by a Pope, or the restoration of a monument, 
pagan or Christian, and the shield of Pius XI in as good 
baroque a style as any. There is a continuity, and yet, 
every building of Pius XI is in the most excellent modern 
taste. Rome is indeed full of contradictions: but a huge 
harmony. On the Capitol, where the electrically illuminated 
Cross shines out on the top of Michelangelo’s tower, with an 
electric Fascio lower down, and facing the ancient bronze 
statue of the Emperor, Mark Aurelius on his little horse, is 
a pagan statue of Rome personified, sitting like a goddess 
above the fuuntain, and re-enthroned there under the 
auspices of a Pope of 1600 with this inscription: S.P.Q.R. 
VRBIS ROMAE SIMULACRVM ...LOCO ILLVS- 
TRIORI COLLOCAVIT—CLEMENT VIII P.M. 


SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, O.P. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


ECUMENICA. The importance of The Sociological Factor in 
the Problem of Christian Unity is perhaps not so little 
realised by reunionists as Mr. Christopher Dawson in the 
April COLOSSEUM seems to suppose. But the fact does not 
detract from the importance of his article or the originality 
of his argument which reaches the conclusion that: 

It seems to me that the present age is more favourable to the 
cause of reunion than any time since the Middle Ages... 
When Christians allow the conflicts and divisions of the natural 
man to transgress their bounds and permeate the religious sphere 
the cause of God becomes obscured by doubts and divisions and 
schism and heresies arise. But when the Church is faithful to its 
mission, it becomes the visible embodiment of this positive divine 
principle standing over against the eternal negative of evil. 

I believe that the age of schism is passing and that the time 
has come when the divine principle of the Church’s life will 
assert its attractive power, drawing all the living elements of 
Christian life and thought into organic unity. For since Christ 
is the Head of the Church and the Holy Spirit is the life of the 
Church, wherever there is faith in Christ or the Spirit of Christ 
there is the spirit of unity and the means of reunion. Therefore 
it is not necessary to talk much about the ways and means, for 
the ways of the Spirit are essentially mysterious and transcend 
human understanding. It may even be that the very strength of 
the forces that are gathered against the Church and against 
religion will make for unity by forcing Christians together, as it 
were, in spite of themselves; or it may be that the Church will 
react positively to the situation by a fresh outpouring of the 
apostolic spirit, as Blessed Grignon de Montfort prophesied two 
centuries ago. 

Mr. Dawson does not mean, of course, to exclude the need 
for human study of the problem or for human co-operation 
in its solution. An important article by Dom D. C. Lialine, 
O.S.B., outlining a practical policy for the development of 
an ‘‘irenic’’ attitude and method, deserves particular atten- 
tion. It appeared in the January-February number of 
IRENIKON and has already been summarised in THE TABLET. 
It should not be missed by any Catholic perplexed as to 
how to approach the problem of Christian unity. A section 
of LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE of March Ioth is entirely devoted 
to the understanding of the mentality of our separated 
brethren, and notably that of the French Protestants. The 
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section opens with an authoritative article by P. Congar, 
O.P., in which he outlines the manner in which the mentality 
of dissident Christians should be approached. He mentions 
the important place occupied by popular hymns in the con- 
scious or unconscious formation of the Evangelical outlook. 
This hint is followed up in greater detail in an article on the 
Réle du chant dans les images protestantes by C. Vignon, 
and in a commentary on Luther’s famous hymn Ein feste 
Burg ist unser Gott. There are further studies of the French 
Protestant outlook and mentality as expressed in its litera- 
ture by M.-M. Mouflard and L.-E. Halkin. The whole 
section indicates a valuable line which should be followed 
up, mutatis mutandis, in other countries where there is so 
little understanding of our separated brethren. A useful 
outline of the ecclesiology of Johann Adam Mohler, whose 
significance for the solution of the ‘‘ecumenical problem’’ is 
becoming increasingly recognised, will be found in the April 
HOCHLAND. The continuation of the Abbé Couturier’s The 
Universal Prayer of Christians for Christian Unity appears 
in the March REUNION. Father M. Bévenot, S.J., in a letter 
of ‘‘mild protest’’ in the April CATHOLIC GAZETTE gives an 
example which should be followed when misrepresentations 
of non-Catholic movements and ideals find their way into 
our Catholic press. 


E.G. AND WORKERS’ OWNERSHIP. In the March number of 
IRELAND TO-DAY Professor Hogan of Cork offered some very 
interesting criticism of views attributed in recent months to 
Mr. Eric Gill. We were awaiting Mr. Gill’s reply before 
making more than a passing reference. Unfortunately, the 
March number of that promising review has proved to be the 
last; whence Mr. Gill’s reply has not been able to appear. 
We believe the matter to be one of such widespread interest, 
not only as a personal statement on a matter which has 
caused much perplexity, but also by reason of its inherent 
importance, that by courtesy of Mr. Gill we print here his 
unpublished letter a titre documentaire: 

Sir,—I am gratified by the inclusion of my article in the same 
issue as Professor Hogan’s and honoured by his criticism of my 
views. I agree with practically every word he says and had he 
not mentioned my name, should have no occasion to write. 

But as he has referred to me I must say this: What I have 
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written on the subject of workers’ ownership as on other matters 
must be taken more as a challenge to opponents than as definite 
statements. I have neither knowledge nor ability to deal ade- 
quately with such a complicated subject. It is sufficient from my 
point of view if I can provoke discussion. The times are des- 
perate. We are in danger of succumbing to mere inertia. But 
there is this to note: there is a certain method in my madness. 
When I say or imply that ‘‘modern civilization is absolutely 
committed to the present system of mechanized industrial pro- 
duction’’ I am not sayii.g what J think but what on all sides I am 
continually told. Very good, I say, suppose it is so, let it be 
granted, what then? Such and such logically follows. If I can 
show the logical consequences, and if those consequences are or 
seem horrible or inhuman or unchristian then my opponents take 
note of the challenge. That’s what I want them to do. Professor 
Hogan says I ‘“‘leave out of account (i.e., in my demand for 
workers’ ownership) the numerous small-scale industrial enter- 
prises’’ even in England. Naturally I do; and so people come 
forward, as Professor Hogan does and rub the point in, and asa 
consequence the trend towards industrial amalgamation is seen in 
a critical light. Professor Hogan says that I say that the present 
trend is inevitable. I don’t say so. It’s the other people who 
say so. I only attempt to show them the consequences. ‘‘Nobody 
wants to go back to pre-industrial methods of production.’’ That’s 
what they tell me. All right then. If men agree to work in that 
way, however evil I personally think it to be, however destructive 
of all humane things, however inevitably leading to the philo- 
sophy of the Leisure State, well, it’s not for me to say they 
mustn’t. All I can do is to fight for a just politics and the first 
necessity is workers’ ownership of the means of production. That 
is Christian politics. If we oppose that politics we shall lose the 
workers for ever and we shall deserve to do so. 

Professor Hogan says I fail to make the distinction between 
state-collectivism and workers’ ownership. But I am not con- 
cerned with state collectivism. I am concerned to demand 
workers’ ownership—for the sake of the work, for the sake of 
the workers. Doubtless there are industries which are, in their 
nature, best owned and run by the ‘“‘state.’’ Of course it is so. 
What I am up against is the present prevalence of industries 
owned by absentee shareholders and run simply for the sake of 
profit to them—i.e. dividends. Because I confine myself largely 
to that issue, it doesn’t follow that I oppose people who want 
something else as well. And of course I agree that ‘‘in the 
absence of wide-spread private property workers’ groups cannot 
exist . . . ’’ But we must define what we mean by ‘‘private.”’ 
We must make it clear that it is for the common good and not for 
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individual aggrandisement that the claim to property is made; 
and that word ‘‘private’’ does not imply an absolute ownership, 
but a personal trusteeship confirmed by law (what’s wrong with 
law?); for, as Gide says in his History of Economic Doctrines, 
English law, in common with the traditions of European law as 
a whole, recognizes no absolute ownership of the land except that 
of the Crown. 

So I hope it will be agreed that my method is a good com- 
plement to Professor Hogan’s and a good way of provoking our 
pastors and masters to sit up and take notice. 

Professor Hogan’s original article was an important con- 
tribution, and we hope that it too will be widely read and 


pondered. 


CONTEMPORANEA. CHRISTIAN Front (April) goes all out for 
Government ownership and control of ‘America’s basic natural 
resources and utilities . . . not for its own sake, but because it 
would appear that it is the only way to effect social justice, 
regulate our economic system, and prevent Unwholesome 
private monopolies.”’ 

CLERGY Review (April): Canon Smith discusses the Doctrinal 
Report under the heading, Christianity without the Super- 
natural. Fear, Conscience and Deliverance by Mgr. Ronald 
Knox is a profound essay on religion in general and Catholic 
Christianity in particular. Also excellent articles on Marriage 
Converts and The Dormitories of Industrialism. 

CRITERION (April): Bro. George Every’s assertion in a review 
that ‘‘the theological age has begun . . . in Russell Square,” 
supported by a study of current French theological activity 
by Mr. Montgomery Belgion. 

DowNsIDE Review (April): Catholic and Roman by Dom 
Christopher Butler: the papalism of St. Cyprian. 

DusBLIn Review (April): Articles on the Doctrinal Report by 
Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., and Mgr. R. A. Knox. The 
American Church To-day elucidated by Donald Attwater. 

FRONTESPIZI0 (March): Laments—with apologies—for d’ Annun- 
zio, from Piero Bargellini and Carlo Bo. An excellent 
Preludio su Kierkegaard by Ernio Francia. 

Montu (April): German Vignettes by J. K. Hay shows what 
the Nazi policy towards the Church means to individual 
Catholics. 

Scrutiny (March): Valuable critique of The Modern Universities 
by L. C. Knights. 

Sower (April): A sound editorial on Education and Politics, 
justifying this review’s concern wth the latter. 

TERMINAL (Easter Term): The Catholic Ideal of Education by 

Frances Winrow. PENGUIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘*VICARIOUS SACRIFICE”’ 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, 

Sir,—The ‘‘Theological Eye’’ which you claim in your April 
Extracts and Comments has failed you in your criticism of my 
article ‘“‘Vicarious Sacrifice.’’ 

You will agree that the subject I dealt with was that a sug- 
gestion exists to ‘‘Christianise’’ Industrialism without any 
attempt to modify the essential affront to human dignity involved 
in mass-production work, and that certain groups of young 
Catholic workers are being encouraged to accept the present 
industrial basis as a species of self-immolation. Such was my 
thesis right or wrong. It was developed in terms, and with 
reservations as to the necessity for due caution in the reaction, 
which you are careful not to quote. 

You retort, after a highly offensive introductory phrase, with 
a passage from Divini Redemptoris. In this passage the Pope is 
speaking of the mission of all ‘Catholic working men, young and 
old,’’ to play their part in the reconciliation to the Church of their 
strayed comrades. The reference to ‘“‘sacrifices’’ in mines and 
factories bears only on this, and may reasonably be taken to 
mean the scoffing, contempt or persecution which this process 
may provoke. Certainly it has no possible reference to the 
quality of Industrialised work as such, for this is not in question 
in any part of the passage. 

That is, the Pope is talking of something quite different from 
the matter of my own article. 

I refrain from expressing any opinion on the quality of this 
kind of controversy, in the conviction that on reflection you will 
withdraw willingly from so untenable a position. For the same 
reason, I will not make a very easy point arising from your final 
quotation. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. Rossins. 


PENGUIN REPLIES 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, 

Sir,—The issues raised by the article ‘‘Vicarious Sacrifice’’ 
and by Mr. Robbins’ letter are of such moment, and are a source 
of such perplexity and personal anxiety to many at the present 
time, that I would beg to take very full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity you kindly offer for further comment. 
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Your readers may read the article for themselves in the current 
number of The Cross and the Plough. The following will, I 
think, be found a fair summary of its contents: 


1. The Son of God immolated Himself. The Saints have followed 
His example. Such self-immolation ‘‘must depend upon a pre- 
existent sanctity, for it infringes every law of prudence that a man 
should abandon the very essence of his manhood. In this sense, the 
saints are above the law: their act is for homage and not for 
imitation: and certainly not for precept or counsel.’’ 

2. Butin any true sacrifice (a) ‘‘the end must be proportionate to 
the means;’’ (b) it must be freely made: ‘‘no pressure is tolerable.”’ 

3. The article then attributes to ‘‘certain Catholic youth move- 
ments on the continent which are out to ‘Christianise’ industrialism’”’ 
a “strong immolationist tendency’’ and a type of vicarious sacri- 
fice which denies both these essentials.’’ 

4. Then follows the passage quoted in April Extracts and Com- 
ments which represents the object of these movements as the provi- 
sion of cheap cars, wireless sets, etc. 

‘‘The project is favoured chiefly in quarters which are not 
themselves under the harrow of Industrialism;’’ notably in certain 
contributions in Colosseum, BLACKFRIARS and in France. 

6. ‘‘The danger is serious, and the need for protest imperative.’’ 
Reasons for this are then given; ‘‘many Catholic publicists’’ who 
“have taken refuge in the ultimate illusion—escape for themselves, 
a consecrated degradation for others,’’ are denounced; and the 
article concludes with the passage I quoted last month which 
denounces, without any reservation whatever, the urging of 
“industrial victims to a religious industrial martyrdom’’ as a 
“heresy’’ with an ‘‘ugly head.” 


Mr. Robbins in his letter does not dispute that this article was 
intended to describe the J.0.C., and on the basis of that des- 
cription to denounce its methods and ideals as heretical. It was 
against that that I protested and protest. 

I cannot claim to speak on behalf of the J.O.C. But I think 
that it could counter Mr. Robbins’ attack on such lines as these: 


1. Self-immolation does indeed suppose a pre-existent sanctity; 
the fostering of such sanctity is the aim of J.0.C. For, whatever 
may be the meaning of this ‘‘law of prudence,’’ such prudence is 
false if it contradict the law of Christianity according to which a 
man must lose his life to save it. The self-immolation of Christ and 
His saints emphatically are to be objects of imitation and not merely 
of homage, and this is of counsel if not of precept. The Jocist 
believes that heroic sanctity is demanded of him, and that, as the 
Pope has said, this is no time for mediocrity. 

2. In sacrifice, not the end must be proportioned to the means, 
but the means to the end. It must indeed be freely made; but this 
does not rule out any element of compulsion. Calvary was no less 
a sacrifice because it was a forcible execution; but it was also a 
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sacrifice because it was freely accepted and offered by Our Lord. 
So a Jocist may and does, in the sublimest sense of a much abused 
cliché, make a virtue of what may otherwise be a necessity. 

3. I do not know on what authority Mr. Robbins says that the 
J.O.C. is ‘‘out to Christianise industrialism’’ (an ambiguous phrase); 
but it certainly is out to Christianise the industrial workers, and to 
Christianise them as such. But the sacrificial element in the Jocist 
way of life denies neither of the given essentials, for 

4. the end and the means of Jocism are not at all what Mr. 
Robbins represented them to be. I am sorry that he considers my 
description of this passage as a ‘‘grotesque caricature’ to be 
‘highly offensive.’’ He brings forward no argument to show his 
unpleasant picture to be veracious, and I am convinced that any- 
body acquainted with the real ideals and heroism of the J.O.C. 
would consider my description of this paragraph from his article to 
be euphemistic—as indeed it was intended to be. 

5. It is indifferent to the rightness or wrongness of Jocist ideals 
and programme by whom they are favoured. But in actual fact 
the leaders of the J.O.C. are, for the most part, themselves industrial 
workers; even its priest-founders and inspirers are ex-workers or of 
working-class stock and upbringing. 

6. Hence I need not trespass on your space to discuss the reasons 
which Mr. Robbins brings forward for his ‘‘protest,’’ for it is pre- 
cisely my point that the J.O.C. he attacks is a J.O.C. of his own 
imagination and not the J.O.C. of fact. 

Of course it is true that §70 of Divini Redemptoris the Pope is 
talking of something quite different from the matter of Mr. Rob- 
bins’ article. The Pope is talking about sacrificial ideals which are 
in fact embodied in the J.0.C. Mr. Robbins is talking about a 
movement of his own invention whose aim is to dehumanise the 
workers in order that we may have cheap luxury commodities. 
He does not deny that it was the same J.0.C.—which has so often 
won the admiration and gratitude of the Holy Father—that he 
thus stigmatised. 

But the Pope is urging the industrial workers to ‘‘a religious 
industrial martyrdom,’’ and it was precisely this that his article 


called ‘‘heresy.”’ 
Yours faithfully, 
PENGUIN. 


Out oF MIND, OuT oF SIGHT 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, 

Sir.—Being a resident Medical Officer in a large Scottish 
Mental Hospital, I read with great interest the article in your 
March issue entitled ‘‘Out of Mind, Out of Sight,’’ and have felt 
I should like to endorse from the inside what ‘‘Onlooker’’ so 
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aptly sets forth (from the outside, one supposes by the choice of 
pseudonym). 

It is perfectly correct, in my experience, that here, as in general 
hospitals, the priest is not only welcomed, but sent for when 
necessary. Moreover a Catholic ‘‘service’’ is held once a month, 
consisting of confessions and then Holy Communion, (never 
Mass). But, as ‘‘Onlooker’’ says, that is all. Mental patients 
are, by the very nature of their malady, asocial, unsociable and 
introverted, with the result that even though there may be a 
number of Catholics in the same ward, it is unlikely they will mix 
or converse very much and so help to hearten one another as 
they would in a hospital for physical illness; although I have 
sometimes seen mild cases among the younger patients reading 
Catholic periodicals together. 

I agree heartily that surroundings are everything, that to ex- 
pect women in outlandish uniforms and devoid of proper hair- 
dressing, and cosmetics (in these days), to recover their self- 
respect and reconstruct their personality successfully is absurd. 
“Onlooker’’ of course very rightly makes the point that to a 
Catholic patient not only are drab surroundings as depressing 
and retarding as they are to any other inmate, but also the 
absence of Catholic atmosphere, created by such things as a 
crucifix, pictures, a rosary and so forth, is definitely harmful 
also. This is certainly the case, as any mental hospital doctor 
can tell when he reads the corespondence of Catholic patients; 
I myself have seen this very thing—absence of pictures, etc.— 
referred to unhappily. But to my mind the issue is even bigger, 
and it is this. 

It is impossible to live long in a mental hospital without feeling 
that in some way the devil is more active here than in a com- 
munity of the same size consisting of sane individuals. This is 
not really very surprising when one considers that insanity con- 
sists essentially in a disintegration of the personality, leaving the 
instincts with their emotions and impulses to act separately and 
at random instead towards a goal for the common good of the 
person. Under such circumstances, therefore, would it not seem 
likely that the powers of evil may really be able to “‘possess’’ 
parts of these disintegrated and uncontrolled personalities and use 
them for their own ends? The horrible change in character so 
often noticed, the obscenities from people who have been known 
outside to be good-living citizens, the malice and vicious spite 
exhibited by mental patients, make it difficult to feel the devil 
has nothing to do with it. In any case, my point is this, in a 
community where it does seem that evil is more powerful than 
usual, surely the presence of the Blessed Sacrament and the 
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frequent offering of Holy Mass is more and not less desirable than 
it would be in a normal parish? 

About a third of our patients here are Catholics, and perhaps 
a rather higher proportion of the nursing-staff, male and female. 
If these had their own spiritual power-house on the spot, with 
frequent access to the chapel, prayer, and Mass at least weekly, 
I cannot help feeling that the life of the place would be different 
and that the proportion of cures among Catholic patients would 
be higher. 

Unfortunately one hospital here or there would be very little 
use; it would be necessary, if a plan for Catholic mental hospitals 
were to bring the required relief, to have at least one in each 
diocese for rate-aided patients, who are, after all, in the majority. 
If this scheme were taken up seriously I am sure it could be 
worked because it so eminently deserves God’s blessing. If 
people ‘‘outside’’ knew the relief and happiness they might thus 
bring into thousands of hopeless lives I believe they would re- 
spond. I cannot say any more because of my position, but I do 
believe, with ‘‘Onlooker,’’ that Catholic Homes for the Insane 
is indeed a work which should not be left to chance, but should 
be undertaken by the faithful without delay. 

I am, sir, 
Yours, etc., 
CaTHOLIC Doctor. 
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THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Tue KINGDOM OF GOD AND THE SON OF Man. By Rudolph Otto. 
Trans. from the Revised German Edition by Floyd V. Filson 
and Bertram Lee Woolf. (The Lutterworth Press; 15s.) 

It is very disappointing that this, the last work of one whose 
writings have achieved a great deal for the cause of religion, 
should contain very little that a Catholic can approve of, unless 
as a partial antidote to certain views still more unacceptable than 
his own (certain crude Liberalistic and certain subtle Calvinistic 
views) which the author has the merit of attacking quite 
strenuously. 

His constructive purpose is to expound his disagreement with 
the version which the New Testament presents of the teaching 
and the character of Christ, to replace it with another which he 
can scientifically guarantee. Briefly the procedure has been as 
follows: first, by force of intuition aided by literary criticism, 
to break through the inconsistencies and misrenderings of the 
inspired record to discover an inner curve or stratum of genuine 
information, and so to arrive at a provisional estimate of the 
Christian reality; and next, to cast about in circumambient 
history to find what may confirm and implement his hypothesis. 
This casting about lead in fact to the discovery of a certain Type 
of religious character or vocation and also of a certain Type of 
teligious thought which seemed to the author to fit his New 
Testament findings quite exactly; it then remained but to check 
and work up his data on the model of these Types. For the con- 
struction of the character of Christ he found the mould, namely, 
of the Prophetic-Charismatic Type—about which no more need 
here be said. And as mould for his reconstruction of the Gospel 
message he found a grandiose Type of doctrine, the history and 
formation of which consists in a fusion of the Hebrew religion 
with a certain powerful stream of Aryan-Iranian eschatalogical 
doctrine. The perfect expression of this Type is discovered in 
the Apocalypse of Enoch. That book then, as supplemented by 
Isaias chapter 53, becomes the key to the sound and central 
understanding of Christ and of his teaching, the means of cor- 
recting the Christology and Eschatology which the New Testa- 
ment would impose on the gullible reader. 

This Iranian-Enochian source theory is not new. Whether it 
is sound or not precisely as a source theory, certainly it presents 
material that is of great value for a deeper appreciation of the 
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New Testament. What must be entirely repudiated is the use 
to which it is put by Dr. Otto, who would make of it an inter- 
pretative principle in frank rivalry to the finished religious inter- 
pretation that the New Testament offers. But, application apart, 
his line of argument for the very existence of such an influence is 
not convincing. He shows a lack of subtlety, and still more a 
lack of realistic historical sense. His method is that of la science 
livresque. And even within the bookish bounds to which he 
keeps, his argument is defective: for example, not a word said to 
counter the strongly held view that the Enochian passages upon 
which he largely depends are in fact Christian interpolations, 
and not a word of critical defence of his use of the famous ‘‘Thou 
art the Son of Man.”’ 

At the other end of his line of investigation, the same exclu- 
sively pedantic method is employed. There is no room to give 
details. One can only suggest that if instead of concentrating as 
he does upon a piecemeal textual criticism Dr. Otto had set his 
candid and generous mind to ponder the doctrine of the New 
Testament as a living whole he would have found that the 
Catholic doctrines of the Divinity of Christ, of the Incarnation, 
of the Church have not—as he imagines—overlaid or blurred the 
truths for which he is concerned; he would have found those 
same truths safely contained within a majestic synthesis which 
for the rest does not exclude but takes in its glorious stride what- 
ever may be sound in his fussy departmental Iranian-Enochian 


hypothesis. 
RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


CHRISTIAN Morat Conpuct. By A. E. Garvie, D.D. (John 
Heritage, The Unicorn Press; 3s. 6d.) 

There is a plausible fear that moral conduct traditionally 
taught by Christianity must undergo certain changes in the light 
of modern knowledge, and especially of the new psychology. 
But this fear proves to be empty when it is shown that, having 
repudiated the conclusions which are in themselves inadmissible, 
Christian morality easily assimilates within itself those which 
are valid. Such is the conviction of Dr. Garvie, which this book 
has been written to spread. The tenor is thus apologetic, but 
less by a systematic depreciation of tenets other than his own, 
than by putting in relief the value of Christian morality. The 
author insists chiefly on this, that Christianity is a moral religion; 
that if it call for faith, yet in no way does it dispense with good 
works; and that Christian moral conduct builds on the natural 
equipment of man, and this last idea is worked out in relation 
to the moral life of the individual, the family, and the commu- 
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nity. In an important chapter the characteristic of specifically 
Christian moral conduct is defined: ‘‘Moral conduct is Christian 
when it is in accord with, and advances the kingdom of God, His 
redeeming and reconciling purpose in Christ . . . ”’ (p. 47.) 

Wisdom, moderation, and balance mark Dr. Garvie’s thought. 
He shows at the same time a deep appreciation of divine grace 
and of human striving; of tradition and present-day exigencies; 
of the ‘‘right’’ and the ‘‘good’’; he recognises the value of self- 
denial and of happiness; of love and forgiveness but also of forti- 
tude; of attention to one’s neighbour and of solicitude for personal 
interests; a deep regard for the perfection of the individual but 
also for the needs of society. It is calmly written but with 
wakeful allusions to certain events of contemporary importance. 
Roman Catholics, save for a passage or two in the penultimate 
chapter, will realise their fundamental agreement with the in- 
spiration of the book and its more particular evaluations. 

THomas DemaNn, O.P. 
% 
In OuR VALLEY. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Burns Oates; 
2s. 6d.) 

The publishers are probably right when they say that ‘“‘this 
little volume is likely to be one of the most popular of all’’ 
Father Vincent’s books; and the popularity will be well accorded, 
though it certainly does not do justice to some of his earlier and 
magisterial writings to suppose with them that ‘‘some of the 
chapters will surely be regarded as among the best he has ever 
written.’’ Indeed this present book can hardly be regarded as 
‘writing’ at all, for, apart from the Preface and the Epilogue, 
it represents the verbatim report of a series of meditations de- 
livered by him in preparation for the New Year. Father Vincent 
needs no recommendation from us as to his exceptional powers 
as a conférencier, and this book shows Father Vincent the 
conférencier at his best. He is dealing with material that is very 
close to his mind and heart, the beginnings of God’s life as man 
“in our valley,’’ and it has inspired a more than ordinary depth 
of thought and beauty of word even in one whose thought is wont 
to be deep and his word beautiful. Nor does this mean, as it 
might with some moderns, but either thought or word is un- 
intelligible or impractical. ‘‘Our own perfection is dependent 
upon matters of fact—matters of fact about ourselves and our 
surroundings,’’ as he himself observes. It is true that he invites 
his hearers, and readers, to meditate not so much ‘‘on the mere 
details of the birth of Our Blessed Lord,’’ but rather on ‘“‘the 
mystical application of what, of course, is the great reality.’’ 
But, like the true Thomist he is, Father Vincent shows that 
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mystical applications involve very matter-of-fact circumstances; larget 
though, it should perhaps be added, he has a wonderful way of - 
making the matter-of-fact appear anyhing but prosaic, as, Arne 


for example, in the paragraph about the night watchman (p. 33), yen 
which ends characteristically: ‘‘He has probably more wisdom | 42 
than the Stock Exchange. I hardly ever presume to be so the Ii 
impertinent as to talk to a night watchman.”’ Yet we would not § WeJ4 
give the impression that this book is just ‘‘clever’’ or even merely contis 
paradoxical in flavour; it is the spontaneous word of a great nation 
Preacher speaking to earnest souls upon a theme that is dearest and ¢ 
of all to him and to them. Hitary J. Carpenter, O.P. » dg 
natior 

ANGLICANISM IN TRANSITION. By Humphrey Johnson. (Long- So 
mans; 6s.) natiol 

Fr. Humphrey Johnson of the Birmingham Oratory attempts as a | 
in this ably written book to answer an important and difficult done 
question: Whither is the Church of England moving? He writes John: 
of the spirit of Anglicanism in all its phases with a sympathetic of suc 
understanding born of considerable acquaintance. His tracing and f 
of the evolution of events and processes by which the Church of news} 


England has come to be what it is to-day, is grounded upon show 
accurate knowledge of the intricacies of Anglican history and will those 


be invaluable to Catholics who are anxious to understand its and 1 
complex nature. It seems less certain that his forecast of the or Te] 
future tendency of the Church of England is equally well be we 
grounded. He believes that the lessons of the past all seem to and 

indicate the probability that a slow process of peaceful adjust- theolc 
ment will take place between the moral standards of Church able | 
and nation; that the victory of those who attach more importance tance 
to the national character of the Church than to its fidelity to reject 
fixed standards of belief is assured and that it is entering upon in wt 
an age of relative tranquillity in which there will be no contro- whicl 
versies because the liberal principle of comprehension, which will they 
admit the legitimacy of any interpretation, however ‘‘symbolic,” every 
of the Christian revelation has won the day. I for 


It is true, as Fr. Johnson points out, that the Church of self-s 
Church, as a whole has always reflected with singular fidelity quest 





those English modes of thought and feeling which are the essen- made 
tial constituents of the broad stream of national life, though it is be d 
also true that it has always contained elements which have done hithe 
very much more than this. These elements have often been and too v 
still are logically incompatible and this is nowhere more clearly that 


illustrated than in the Report of the Archbishop’s Commission on with 
Doctrine which was published last January. A careful reader Chri: 
of this report can be in no doubt that Anglo-Catholicism has 
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largely permeated the Church of England as a whole, but he will 
also be inclined to suspect that some of the so-called Modernism 
to be found in all parties within the Church of England is at 
bottom an immanentism the logical result of which would be the 
denial of revelation in any but a naturalistic sense, however little 
the likelihood of that result may sometimes be suspected. Are 
we justified in deducing from this that the Church of England will 
continue to adjust itself to the changing moral standards of the 
nation; that it will go on from partial toleration of birth control 
and compromise in regard to divorce to extend such toleration 
to Euthanasia and companionate marriage (page 218) and will 
thus continue to reflect the tendency of the broad stream of 
national life? 

So long as there continues to be a broad stream of English 
national life it is fairly safe to predict that the Church of England 
as a body will reflect it and will weather every crisis, as it has 
done in the past, by the compromise of comprehensiveness. Fr. 
Johnson seems to envisage the indefinite continuance4n the future 
of such a broad stream with its accompanying modes of thought 
and feeling; a perpetuation so to say of the outlook of the Times 
newspaper. It seems however that signs are already beginning to 
show themselves of a sharp cleavage in our national life between 
those who accept the revelation of God given us in Jesus Christ 
and those who decisively reject it. Ultimately this acceptance 
or rejection depends humanly speaking upon theology and must 
be worked out explicitly in terms of theology. But Englishmen 
and even English scholars are not primarily theologians or 
theologically minded and in consequence very many of them are 
able to remain either in suspense between rejection and accep- 
tance or holding principles which must ultimately lead to 
rejection while in practice they quite honestly accept. The world 
in which we live is sharply and bitterly divided; the issues upon 
which this division turns are not yet clear to the majority but 
they cannot long remain unrealised and as they become clearer 
every Englishman will find himself involved in the question: Am 
| for Christ or against Him? _Is the world to be ruled by a 
self-sufficient humanism or by the law of Christ? When these 
questions come to be generally asked a decision will have to be 
made. Then the broad stream of our national life will indeed 
be divided and the modes of thought and feeling which have 
hitherto characterised it will pass away. The Church of England 
too will have to make that decision. Is it fantastic to suppose 
that its decision will carry it a long way towards vital contact 
with and fellowship in the living continuous tradition of historic 


Christendom? Henry St. Joun, O.P. 
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TRADITION AND ProGrEss. By Ross Hoffman. (Geo. E. J. 
Coldwell; 8s. 6d.) 

The author of this collection of twelve essays is a Catholic- 
convert; already some admirable work has come from his pen, 
and we have here a precious example of it. 

Life is perspective; only in the light of that tremendous vertical 
line which Revelation is can the meaning of life be captured. 
And the same is true of the tale of life—history; it is a matter of 
perspective. If it is to be understood, interpreted, it must be so 
because there is meaning in it, or if you like, a beginning in it 
and an end. Millions to whom no inkling of God’s unfoldin 
has come may continue their unthinking, almost deathlike, life. 
For them life is aimless, its story but a physical cycle. For 
Christians alone has existence its proper meaning, a greater more 
sublime symbol in so much as they have more fully submitted 
to the fascination of that message—itself a Person—from above. 
The Very Many who have mistaken or not truly grasped the 
message, defect in varying degrees from the true grip, the fruitful 
love of life and history. It is the Catholic that alone has a con- 
science of history, as Mr. Belloc once explained, and that is the 
far-and-away most likely genuine philosopher—contemplator, 
analyser, evaluator—of history. 

The Catholic too, is the custodian par excellence of 
tradition: ‘‘all historical knowledge, the whole body of remem- 
bered experience and wisdom that is given over (traditus) by 
one generation to another.’’ He possesses the critical instrument, 
namely his connaturality with the Divine Life and the relation 
of creation to that Life, whereby experience is made golden. 

Culture, too, receives its God-meant nobility. A more and 
more perfecting of the inherent nobility in creation, especially in 
man; a perfecting of man’s knowledge of creation, a culture of the 
powers in creation for man—and all this for God, all under the 
guiding light of a deep appreciation of the highest spiritual values. 
Constructive, Creative, true Optimism, the road to Progress of 
every best kind; the consummation finally of all things in Christ. 

Thoughts similar to these spontaneously mature on meditating 
Mr. Hoffman’s book. The author is extremely well and critically 
read in those sciences underlying the main ideas in this book. 
These main ideas are culture, tradition and religion. He has 
clasped firmly what these words stand for and is thus in a position 
to pass judgment on present, social, educational, political and 
economic problems. He does this with éclat showing an enviable 
touch in the discernment of the weak points in modern thought, 
historical and social. And Mr. Hoffman’s critique of these is sure, 
and invaluable. Yet it is gentle, lacking all animosity or 
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REVIEWS 


aggressiveness. Behind it, infallible as it generally is, there lies 
no comfortableness , no complacency. In the very best sense 
the work is Catholic, though this fact is not in any way obtrusive. 
We want more work with such qualities—and could we have it 
in greater detail? If there is any weak point in these 
powerful essays it is one almost inevitable to their form. They 
are brief, and so somewhat facile, the judgments and historical 
statements showing at times austerity of outline. 

The historian has a pit dug round him; not the least deep 
places in which are the two temptations: to interpret (1) without 
the most searching meditation on his facts, their respective pro- 
babilities, and (2) without due entertainment of the part uncon- 
scious and mass psychology play in the fabric of history. This 
psychological instrument has been sharpened to-day and we think 
Mr. Hoffman has not neglected the point. Some pitfalls are 
inevitable, but he is it seems determined not to be tempted into 
these two deeps. This is a pregnant sign for the future historical 
labours of the author. ’ 
PETER Paut Feeny, O.P. 


MONSEIGNEUR SIx, Premier Missionaire du Travail. Par J. 
Lamoot. (Editions Spes; 20 frs.) 

The title given to Monseigneur Six in the naming of this book 
looks like an exaggerated claim. But it was given by Pius XI. 
And the book shows why. 

In the 1870s, before Rerum Novarum, the Abbé Six, a young 
curate then, saw ahead that the industrial opportunity was to 
make an entirely new problem for the Church, and came to the 
conclusion that ‘‘a purely religious apostolate would not suffice 
in the new world which was arising under the extraordinary 
developments of the machine.’’ He groped and grappled with 
the problem, following the work of Léon Harmel and La Tour 
du Pin. Then came Rerum Novarum, an echo and a canonisa- 
tion of his half-formed convictions. From that time his life with 
little interruption was dedicated to the Apostolate of the Workers; 
study circles, retreats, ‘‘Militants’ Days,’’ schools, organisations, 
a Review, finally Director of the Social Action of Lille, a work 
making itself felt in the whole of the Christian Social Movement 
of the Nord. 

And in all his work, as his biographer draws out, the Abbé 
Six preserved the difficult balance and kept clear the idea of the 
primacy of the supernatural aim of the Church and of his own 
Priesthood. Therefore his example is doubly valuable. There is 
always this danger in Catholic Social Action: that it turns the 
Faith into a ‘‘Philosophy,’’ a panacea for social ills, and shifts the 
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Gospel emphasis from the future to the present life. This 
evacuates Christianity, and causes it to be judged falsely as a 
complete ‘‘social’’ system and responsible for social ills and their 
cure—which it is not, lacking means of coercion. The example of 
the truly balanced attitude will be found in Monseigneur Six, 
Apostle of Work. 

This book offers an opportunity for someone to do a good 
service to the Church in England by translating. 

FinBaR Synnott, O.P. 


La Vie EN FLEuR, Ce qu’une Adolescente du XXe. Siécle doit 
savoir, par Marguerite Csaba, Adaptation frangaise par 
Marie Francoeur (Editions Salvator, Mulhouse, Haut-Rhin; 
15 frs.). 

A La SOURCE PuRE DE LA VIE, Conseils 4 des Méres Chrétiennes 
sur l’Initiation Sexuelle des Enfants, par R. P. Schmitz, 
traduit de l’Allemand par M. l’Abbé E. Roblin. (Editions 
Salvator; 4 frs.) 

Lecons CATECHETIQUES SUR LE SIXIEME COMMANDEMENT par 
Chanoine Leopold Uhl, traduit de l’Allemand par M. 1’ Abbé 
L. Dehaene. (Editions Salvator; g frs.) 

French Catholics are fortunate indeed to have the Editions 
Salvator, as well as the Maginot line, on their eastern frontier. 
This enterprising firm appears to make it its chief business to 
make available the works of Central European Catholics for 
French consumption. A particular speciality is the translation 
and adaptation of books of sex instruction by Catholics. English 
Catholic publishing houses would render an immense service 
were they to follow the example of this Alsatian firm. The 
fewness of such works in English is little short of a disgrace. 

Unfortunately Editions Salvator is not always over-discrimi- 
nating in its choice of what to bring across the Rhine and what 
to leave the other side. 

Life in Flower, or What a Young Girl of the Twentieth Century 
ought to Know is guaranteed by the patronage and the preface 
of Mgr. Tihamer Toth. It is written with frankness and under- 
standing by a Hungarian woman doctor. While her judgments 
may sometimes seem a little severe (at least for rigorous applica- 
tion in the case of town-bred girls), there is no nonsense about 
Dr. Csaba; no attempt to veil matters behind a screen either of 
sentimental pietism or erotic romanticism. She is outspoken in 
her remarks on the sins of society, but never priggish. Hygiene, 
fashion, sport, reading, amusements and a host of other things 
come under consideration besides matters more directly sexual. 
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She is not above giving tips on care for the skin as well as on the 
dodges of white-slave traffickers. Her success is due to the fact 
that she shows herself on every page to be no abstract moraliser, 
but really interested and concerned for her readers, their bodies 
and souls. 

Father Schmitz, as his title implies, sets out to meet another 
and no less pressing need. He drives home forcibly the hein- 
ousness of parental neglect in this matter, and gives them much 
sound advice in the matter of procedure, in particular with re- 
gard to the time for ‘‘sexual initiation.’ He points out the 
dangers of being too early or too late, and, still more emphati- 
cally, the dangers of lies and evasions. He shows that there is 
such a thing as a specifically Christian and Catholic sex- 
instruction, and he explains briefly what it is. There would be 
much less smothered unhappiness among Christian children, and 
doubtless much less neuroticism, vice and ‘“‘leakage’’ among 
Catholic adolescents and adults, were his advice ae and 
heeded. 

Canon Uhl’s booklet, on the contrary, might almost seem 
destined to cultivate the sex-obsession which breeds neurotics. 
There is hardly one page in it which does not seem determined 
to cultivate a morbid loathing for the body and a terror of all 
its works, heightened by a cringing fear of hell-fire. It is amusing 
enough for an adult to read such a typical admonition as, ‘‘S’il 
faut aller aux cabinets, prenez soin que personne ne vous y 
voie,’’ (the pregnant italic is ours), but to deliver pages of such 
stuff to Christ’s little ones cannot easily be absolved from 
scandalum parvulorum in the most strict and horrible sense. It 
is not only what the book says, but the nasty way it says it that 
is thoroughly offensive. We cannot believe that this is typical 
of the instruction given in German confessional schools, but if it 
were so it would go far to explain why fond German Catholic 


parents are found to vote against them. 
Victor Wuite, O.P. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY 


AnD WuHo Wants Peace? By Eric Gill. WAR AND THE 
CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE. By Nicholas Berdyaev. Morality 
AND Potitics. By Luigi Sturzo. (Pax Pamphlets, Nos. 
I, 2, 3. James Clarke, 6d. each.) 

These are the first of a series of pamphlets issued in collabora- 
tion with the ‘‘Pax’’ society. The first is the text of Mr. Gill’s 
speech in the Kingsway Hall on Armistice Day, 1936, at the 
meeting about which the press was so discreetly silent. In the 
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apothegmic style he has used to such good purpose before he 
contrasts two facts: ‘“To-day the causes of war are almost en- 
tirely business causes—that is to say, money causes’’; ‘‘Are we 
afraid of national humiliation, are we afraid to be humbled? But 
is it written, ‘Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit the 
earth...’ Are we afraid of poverty? But it is precisely 
poverty which as Christians we should welcome. There will be 
no peace, there can be no peace, there cannot possibly be any 
peace, while wealth, comfort, riches are the ideal we set before 
ourselves.”’ 

Professor Berdyaev argues that since war belongs to the realm 
of the irrational it is impossible to defeat it by rational means, 
along abstract lines: ‘‘it is imperative to struggle actively against 
war and to cease being passive and submissive before it’’; this 
means the transformation of fighting instincts, a struggle which 
“is, in the first instance, a spiritual struggle, a struggle for per- 
sonality,’’ but which involves also a ‘‘profound social change,” 
a recovery ‘‘from the disease of ‘stateism’: there should be 
national cultures, not national states. Wars will cease when the 
capitalist order of society ends . . . in which wars are promoted 
for economic reasons .. .’’ It must be added that Professor 
Berdyaev has little sympathy for the theologians of the epoch of 
Constantine, who sought to make war compatible with the 
Christian conscience. 

Don Luigi Sturzo examines in detail, and in application to 
contemporary events, the idea of realpolitik and the true relation 
of politics to morality. ‘‘For us, the end never justifies the 
means. Even if the end is the good of the nation, that does not 
justify immoral means like treaty-breaking, the treacherous 
murder of opponents, massacres of the innocent, the persecution 
of a race, the suppression of religious worship and of moral, civil, 
and political liberties, or unjust war.”’ 

These are cogent statements, by outstanding Christian thinkers, 
on one of the most vital problems which to-day confront us, and 
which we are bound to give our closest consideration; they are 
thus of great importance; for, if one cannot agree with them at 
every point, they at least set before one principles and facts 
which are only too likely to be forgotten in discussions else- 
where of the issues involved. 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 


THe PorTUGAL OF SALAZAR. By Michael Derrick. (Sands, 
The Paladin Press; 5s.) 

It is almost impossible in the space of a short review to give 

an adequate summary of this valuable book which, although 
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claiming to be only a sketch of the Estado Novo, does give some 
real insight into the inner workings of a Christian Corporate State. 


The new Portugal is a practical working example of a state 
which has broken completely with laissez-faire and the liberalistic 
capitalism of nineteenth-century Europe, and has been planned 
as far as possible along the lines laid down in the two great Papal 
Encyclicals on the social order. Reading through the articles of the 
Constitution of 1933, which are quoted at length throughout the 
book, one can readily make cross reference with Rerum Novarum 
or Quadragesimo Anno, and the continual reference to the morai 
law as the only true basis of a properly ordered society is well 
brought out in the articles dealing with the place of the family 
within the state, the right of ownership as a rational necessity 
deduced from the nature of man, and the recognition of the 
home as the normal milieu for the education of children. 


The author is careful to emphasise that the new Portugal is not 
a bureaucracy and that the function of the State isyto assist and 
complement rather than to control private enterprise and 
initiative. He is at pains to show that the Corporatism of 
Portugal is a ‘‘corporatisme d’association’’ rather than a 
“corporatisme d’état,’’ but it is nevertheless difficult to under- 
stand how a purely voluntary corporatism could emerge so 
readily from the social and political chaos of pre-Salazar days. 
Salazar himself has said, ‘‘the Portuguese Republic is a Cor- 
porate State by definition, but that does not mean to say that 
the corporative organisation is already realised . . . ; we can 
have no rapid advance, but a slow and sure progress, as we are 
trying out a new system which has not yet been used sufficiently 
to make it possible to proceed without extreme caution.’’ Despite 
this, the experiment must have its appeal to Catholics of other 
countries who, challenged with the materialistic alternative of 
Communism, are seeking a practical and constructive solution for 
the economic evils of dying capitalism. 


‘Portugal is not Fascist.’’ The books ends with a com- 
parison with Fascism in which the contrast is drawn between 
Mussolini’s totalitarian régime and the endeavour of Salazar to 
induce the Portuguese to become the founders of their own polity. 


The personality of Salazar is sketched with economy. Nothing 
is seen of him except at work, either at Coimbra University or in 
the Ministry of Finance, or as general director of his great experi- 
ment in national reconstruction. As he has said; if ever his 
country should tire of him—‘‘there are always plenty of trains 
back to Coimbra.’’ This is Portugal’s black-coated dictator. 


Bert WATTs. 
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Jus ConcorpaTariumM. By Fr. Albert Blat, O.P. (Rome, 
“‘Angelicum’’ Salita del Grillo 1., L. 14.—.) 

A concordat is a bilateral covenant between the Pope and the 
heads of secular governments. The less comprehensive agree- 
ments between the same high contracting parties are generally 
known as simple conventions, and the least formidable of all is 
termed a ‘‘modus vivendi.’’ As the title of the present work 
indicates the subject matter with which it deals is the particular 
legislation which prevails in certain parts of the Church as a 
result of ratified agreements with the civil powers. The stand- 
point is mainly practical, and no room has been given for the 
concordat-theory upon which a good deal has been already 
written. In the opinion of Father Blat hardly any of the con- 
cordats which were ratified before the Great War have survived, 
either on account of the breaches of faith by secular authorities, 
or through the general upheaval which the re-tracing the map of 
Europe involved. But of these pre-war covenants seven have 
retained their binding force, including the convention ratified 
with England in 1890 concerning the island of Malta. Subse- 
quently, during the present pontificate ten concordats have been 
ratified with various nations, whilst negotiations have been 
entered upon with the republic of Jugoslavia in the hope of 
arriving at some mutual understanding. Also during the post-war 
period the Holy See signed three other agreements with civil 
powers, namely a covenant with France, a ‘‘Modus vivendi” 
with Czechoslovakia, and a convention with Portugal. 

After a few introductory pages the first part of this book is 
devoted to giving a summary history leading up to the final 
ratification of each concordat, with indications of their salient 
features. The second part follows the sequence of the Codex of 
Canon Law, placing relevant matters under proper headings, in 
order to illustrate how and in what particulars the respective 
concordats derogate from the Common Law of the Church. 
Studies of the Lateran Treaty and of the treaties with Germany 
and Austria are of special interest to all readers, for an under- 
standing of the political issues which arise out of them in 
totalitarian states. 

The work, as we should expect from so experienced a canonist, 
is exceptionally clear, accurate and informative. The documen- 
tation and references to authorities are sufficient to promote 
further study. Those who may hope to qualify in a Canon Law 
faculty in accordance with the latest requirements of the Holy 
See, will find it an indispensable aid, which contains much learn- 
ing compressed into relatively few pages. 


AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 
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NOTICES 


THE hoa OF THE Just. By Edwin Essex, O.P. (Burns, Oates; 
2s. 6d.) 

Books of meditations continue to appear with a frequency 
which is gratifying at least in so far as it points to a widespread 
practice of mental prayer and affective spiritual reading. This 
little volume by Fr. Edwn Essex provides reflexions upon general 
moral principles and upon the virtues and vices. The ideas are 
therefore eminently practical, and as they are expressed in simple 
—if at times curiously quaint—language, should be useful to all 
who will prayerfully consider them. 

A. L’E. 


Pax Curist1. Par Jean Caret. (Cité Chrétienne, Bruxelles; 
ro frs.) " 

The implications of the universality of the Christian faith—that 
any war is, from the supernatural point of view, fratricidal; the 
necessity of a jus belli, a law governing the initiation of war, as 
well as a jus im bello, a law governing the waging of war; the 
role of the Popes as guardians and promoters of peace in the 
world: these are the main themes of this book. In each case 
there is useful historical data; there is a certain amount of 
lyricism which will jar on the British ear; a certain amount of 
exegesis which is somewhat unconvincing; a defence of the 
Christian defenders of the just war the warmth of which suggests 
the sudden emergence of party politics, for it contrasts oddly with 
the main burden of the book. “ 

.V. 


Dig GUTEN WERKE DES HERRN VINZENZ. Von Leo Weismantel. 
(Herder; RM. 2.40, cloth RM. 3.50.) 

Another recent book representing the character of St. Vincent 
de Paul in all its lovableness. Not a scientific biography, but a 
series of scenes in which the Saint is shown to us in his 
tenderness to humanity. The earliest episodes are from his boy- 
hood, and the closing scene is the death of the Saint, blessing all 
those souls for whom he had worked all his life. In the inter- 
mediate scenes we watch him on his errands of mercy, giving 
consolation to kings and beggars, to priests and peasants, to 
nobles and galley-slaves: to all. The anecdotes recounted really 
represent the chief activities and contacts in the life of the Saint, 
and are generally well-founded historically, though the Mar- 
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seilles incident of voluntary slavery is accepted. Events are 
vividly painted (with some fresh dialogue and colourful detail 
often traceable to the Saint’s own letters) on a careful background 
of time and place. The whole is told with a lively charm, and 
the great-hearted Monsieur Vincent becomes intensely real and 
endeared to the reader. Is not this the purpose of Hagiography? 
Ss. E. B. 


MEMORIES OF CHARLES DE FouCAULD. By Pére Georges Gorrée. 
Translated by Donald Attwater. (Burns Oates; 7s. 6d.) 


Another and invaluable source book on charming Charles de 
Foucauld. One has no desire for a more biographical account of 
this cavalry officer; his restive hungry soul is autobiographically 
depicted in the exciting pages of his own letters. Pére Gorrée, 
many many thanks to him, has given us something authentic. It 
is of course a matter of taste, but how much more sane, lovable, 
and truthful are these wholehearted souls speaking for themselves 
than when they are written about—when their biographer be- 
comes an autobiographer. Presumably there is a mean but it is 
seldom realised, and the author in this case has erred most 
certainly on the right side. The letters teem with thoughts ex- 
pressed in a way to make the Christian life of self-giving rever- 
enced and loved. This is rare, and rare too is the work of Mr. 
Attwater, for he has put Pére Gorrée’s book into real English. 

P. P. F. 


MaRIE-PAULINE DE JESUS-CHRIST—Mademoiselle Jaricot. Par 
Colette Yver. (Editions Spes; 15 frs.) 


The extraordinary life-story of Pauline Jaricot, best known as 
the originator of the A.P.F. circle system of collecting for the 
Missions. But this was only one episode in the life of a woman 
of amazing vitality and full of ideas, who was always initiating 
fresh schemes of doing good. She inherited a great fortune and 
as she had a social conscience remarkable in the first half of the 
18th century, she seemed destined for great things. But she died 
a pauper, having been cheated of all her wealth; during her 
life-time most of her undertakings failed or were discredited, and 
if, like the A.P.F. idea, they worked well, she was denied all 
credit for them. Her character, by no means naturally resigned 
or acquiescent, developed under crushing trials a depth and 
saintliness which has led, 80 years after her death, to the intro- 
duction of her Cause for Beatification. It is an absorbing story 
and well told in this book. 

M. M. B. 
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NOTICES 


La FEMME DANS LE LaicaT. By le Chanoine Adrien Garnier. 
—— by the Bishop of Grenoble. (Desclée de Brouwer; 
15 frs.) 

This is a contribution to Catholic Action literature, chiefly in 
the direction of spirituality—directions for the interior life, 
general dispositions, and points of character necessary for a share 
in the apostolate. There are several interesting chapters on the 
work which has been initiated and carried out by laywomen in 
France in recent times, and the book is punctuated by copious 
extracts from the writings of Madame Leseur. M. M. B. 


Wuat Hato A Man? By Sarah Gertrude Millin. (Chatto & 
Windus; 8s. 6d.) 

It is not by stark situations and a painstaking fidelity of 
description that this novel achieves its honesty, but more by a 
nice sense of exclusion. The salient is emphasised: the common- 
place tacitly accepted. Henry Ormandy’s life was determined 
by the influences, successive or continuous, of his, Catholicism, 
of his parents, by his attitude towards Rhodesia, towards women 
in general and his wife in particular, and finally by the enormous 
importance of his relationship with his son.- His loneliness, his 
fastidiousness, his ill-health, his continual frustrated search for 
an integrated tranquillity, all this is given no particular promi- 
nence since none is warranted. But from the things that really 
mattered to him is made a chain of incidents so moving, so vivid, 
so economically true that after the book is finished it seems one’s 
own life that one looks back upon. In style, construction and 
outlook this book is a welcome exception in a season of 
mediocrity. M. A. B. 


LE PREDICATEUR DES ENFANTS. Troisiéme série: AUDITE D1s- 
CIPLINAM. Par l’Abbé Ch. Dérner, traduit de l’ Allemand par 
le Chanoine E. R. Vancelle. (Editions Salvator, Mulhouse; 
12 frs.) 

This collection of fifty-one sermons for children contains much 
that is excellent. Although the French version of the German has 
done little to make the idiom more suitable for English children, 
the book can be regarded as a source for good material and should 
be useful to those who see more in a book of sermons than matter 
for literal reproduction. 


Our reviewer’s hope for a translation of Sefior Mendizabal’s 
‘indispensable’ Aux Origines d’une Tragédie (cf. BLACKFRIARS, 
January, p. 70) has been realised by Messrs. Bles, who publish 
a competent translation of the book together with Maritain’s 
celebrated preface at half-a-guinea. 
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